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FRIDAY. DECEMBER 14. 1860. 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 

1862. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, has tranBmitted to the 
Council of the Society a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed t« his Excellency the Governor of Ja- 
maica by the Council of the Royal Society of 
Arts of that Colony, evidencing the desire of 



that Society that the Colony should be worthily 
represented in the approaching Exhibition. The 
following is an extract from this communication : 

" The Council are feelingly alive to the good that will 
probably result to Jamaica from an abundant illustration 
of the resources of this Island in the said Exhibition, by 
an accumulation of specimens of the natural and artificial 
products of the country. 

" The Council have determined to use eveiy exertion 
in their power to render this department entirely and 
every way creditable to this Island ; if the means are 
afforded them by the Island Legislature, they will allow 
nothing to intei'fere with their transmission to the said 
International Exhibition such an amount of Island pro- 
ducts as sliall win for the Colony similar honours to those 
achieved for her by the Society at the Great Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1855." 



GUARANTEE FUND FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

The following additions have been made to the List of Guarantors and of the sums guaranteed 
since the announcement in the Journal (or December 7 : — 

*^* The names marked with an asterish are those of Members of the Society of Arts. 



NAMES. ' 


Amodsi. 


EEPhESBNirao Tnc 

Objects or the 

Society — Arts, Ma- 

ndf aotdkes, and 

cosuibkce. 


Amount announced last week 
*The Earl Granville, K.G., 16, Bruton-street 
*Eobert Kumney, Ardwick Chemical Works, Manchester 
*John Murray, 7, "Whitehall-place, S.W. ... ... 

Total 


£367,900 

1,500 

100 

1,000 

£370,500 


Arts. 

Commerce. 

Arts. 



Br Obdeb, 



P. LE NEVE FOSTEB, Secretary, 



EXAMINATIONS. 1861. —■ NOTICE TO 
INSTITUTIONS AND LOCAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL BOARDS. 

The attention of Secretaries of Institutions 
and Local Boards is specially called to Par. 5 of 
the Programme of Examinations for 18G1, as fol- 
lows : — 

5. A detailed list of the chairman, secretary, and other 
members of each Local Board, giving not only theii names 
but their addresses and designations, should be submitted to 
the Council of the Society of Arts before the Ist of Ja- 
nuary. 1861. In lome cases the Local Educational Boards 
comprise such large districts that for the convenience of 
the Candidates. Branch Local Boards have to be formed 
within the Districts. Wherever this is the case, the names 
and addresses of the members, both of the District Board 
and ofits Branch Boards, must be forwarded to the Secretary 
oftheSociety of Arts. Allchangesinthecomposition ofthe 
various Boards now in existence, or to be formed hereafter, 
should be immediately notified to the Society of Arts. 



FOURTH ORDINARY MEETING. 
Wednesday, December Vi, 1860. 
The fourth Ordinary Meeting of the One 



Hundred-and-Seventh Session was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 12th inst.. Sir Thomas Phillips, 
F.G.S., Chairman of the Council, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for 
election as Members of the Society : — 

Bacon, Jacob Perkins ... 69, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Brown. Heniy Market-street, Bradford. 

Cheere, Eobert {^Vf^W.""""' ^^'"*''" 

Clifton, Edward Norton 47, Upper Harley-street, W. 

Jeffery, Wm. J 9, Kegent-street, S.W. 

Money, Henry { ^' Frederick-villas, East Brix- 

Pike, Ebenezer Cork. 

Roberts, Joseph 7, Old Jewry, E.C. 

Whichcord, John 16, Walbrook, E.C. 

The following candidates were balloted for 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Chandos. the Marquis of... Wotton, near Aylesbury. 

Cornforth, John f Berkley-street Mills, Bir- 

(^ nungham. 

Fairbaim, Thomas Nortliwood, Manchester. 

Hunt, John 106, New Bond-street, W. 

MilUr, John, M.D { ^teSN^B."' ^'"°"'""^'''- 
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NichoUs, G.P fAldine-chambera, Patemos- 

(_ ter-row, E.G. 

Boskell, Eobert ..„ 156, New Bond-street, W. 

YoUand, Col. W., E.E..., 17, Westbourne-park, W. 

The Chairman expressed regret at the absence 
of the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
who had kindly signified his willingness to pre- 
side that evening, if not prevented by absence 
from town. 

The Paper read was — 
ON ITALIAN COMMERCE and MANUFACTURES. 
Br Pbofessob Leone Levi, Babbisteb-at-Law. 

A new era has at last dawned on the political and 
economical condition of Italy. Suddenly and un- 
expectedly has she risen from a state of torpor and hope- 
less depression to a living, energetic, and dignified 
assertion of her title to be ranked among the leading 
nations in Europ. Most favourably placed by her 
geographical position in the very heart of the eastern 
hemisphere, rich in her productions, abounding in sea 
coasts, with excellent harbours in the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean, boi'dering on immense inland countries, 
and with a population, on the whole, intelligent and 
industrious, there is no valid reason why Italy should not 
occupy in the nineteenth century a position," at least as 
high, as in the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The spirit of commercial enteiprise which once prompted 
the Italian traders to undertake daring adventures in the 
East, must, it is true, find new fields of activity ; the 
superior advantages of their position, and their exclusive 
command over rich and unexplored markets are, doubtless, 
for ever lost to them ; the Europe of the nineteenth 
century is not the Europe of the middle ages. Other 
nations have risen. Communications by sea and by land 
arejiow open between th&most distant countries. And the 
entire character of the world's commerce in the present 
day bears no analogy whatever to the state of mercantile 
relations at the period when the Italians were supreme 
in commerce, manufactures, and shipping. Still Italy 
may be a great commercial nation. She may develop 
her varied and abounding resources. The sea is as open 
to the Italian seaman as to the British or the American, 
and in the immensely widened field of commerce, in every 
corner of the earth, there is ample room for the displav of 
•nergy, skill, and enterpiise; 

Important lessons may be derived from the early 
exploits of the Italian traders. How many industries 
have the^ introduced throughout Europe ! How many 
of those mstitutions which form the life-spring of com- 
merce came in reality from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean or the Lagunes of the Adriatic ! Yet, when we 
pronounce the name of Italy, our ateociations at once i-un 
to her monuments and arts. "We think of Genoa, with 
her palaces and churches, sumptuous in their rich display 
of marbles, statues, and paintings ; of Florence, with her 
galleries, fountains, porches, and pavements; of Rome, 
with her obelisks, arches, temples, and pyramids ; of 
"Venice, with her bridges, palaces, and arsenals. How 
little do we realise that these are the monuments of 
their former prosperity; tliat they are the fruits of 
ancient Italian commerce and industry. 

In immediate connection with the East, the Italians 
were the first to draw westward those articles whicli 
Egypt and Syria have always contributed to European 
taste and luxuiy, such as spices, silks, precious stones, and 
pearls _ of considerable value. These articles, by the 
most indirect and circuitous route, from the interior of 
India to Goa, from Goa to Aden, by caravans and river 
navigation, were introduced into Italy, and thence by the 
Italians, spread throughout Europe. Their ships brought 



them as far as the Hanse towns, and their mercantile 
houses traded with them in the chief marts of merchan- 
dise, whence they drew wool and flax, and other raw 
materials, which they manufactured and sent to India 
and the East. 

But what difficulties had the Italians to meet in the 
prosecution of such a trade ! Look at the anarchy which 
prevailed throughout Europe ; at the continuous hostili- 
ties and jealousies which existed "among the different 
States and Republics, however near to each other. 
Think of the absence of roads, insecurity of inland com- 
munication, dangers of maritime commerce, want of 
credit, and want of capital ; and think of the absence 
of all. those elements which now give so mucli vitality 
and so much impulse to trade. Commerce was, indeed, 
adventurous. There was no marine insurance and no 
steam navigation in those days. The merchants were 
not backed by a foimidable power ready to defend them 
against any exaction. Every inch of ground they gained, 
eveiy adventure they realised, was, of itself, a triumph. 
That with such difficulties, and at so much peril, the 
Italian merchants should have been able to cairy on so 
large a trade, is, indeed, wonderful ; and we can only 
ascribe it to qualities personal to the people themselves, 
to an indomitable perseverance, and to well-directed 
energies. 

Unfortunately, the Italian Republics partook far too 
much of the spirit of the times. Their enterprises were 
all begun and ended under the shield of brute force. Nor 
did they recognise any of those bonds of amity and com- 
mon intei'est which should bind together sister communi- 
ties. Wf have heard in recent times of keen competition 
and ill-x'epressed feelings of commercial rivalry, wlieneach 
branch of trade sought to advance its own "prosperity at 
the expense of all other branches, but what was such com- 
petition as compared with the hostilities between the 
Italian Republics? In their frantic eagerness for gain, 
and in their thirst of conquest and aggrandizement, they 
seemed to have forgotten all ties of a common nationality. 
And whilst they strove to injure each other, they pro- 
cured their own destruction. 

I will not enter into the political feuds of the Italian 
Republics, the cause, alas ! of so much disunion, weak- 
ness, and suffering, for centuries and centuries. "What 
we have to do is to observe the expansion of their 
commerce at a time when other nations in Europe 
were sunk in ignorance and barbarism. Amalfi is the 
most amcient of Italian republics. In the days of her 
prosperity she had a large population and a consider- 
able shipping. She had direct relations with the Levant, 
and in the year 849 she even protected Rome from a 
threatened invasion. It was Flavio Gioja, of Amalfi, who 
brought into use the mariner's compass, and her laws of navi- 
gation, the " Tavola Amalfitaite,," were extensively adopted 
by the Mediterranean republics. But Amalfi excited the 
jealousy of Pisa, and she succumbed before a Pisan fleet. 
Pisa hei-self, however, after having taken a great part in 
the Crasadee, and enjoying a considerable prosperity, be- 
came an eaily prey of Genoa. Florence succeeded Pisa ; 
but she had not the advantage of a maritime position 
favourable to the foreign trade, and she gave herself 
to the development of her manufacturing industries. 
It was, in fact, the Florentine manufacture that con- 
stituted the chief bulk of Italian exports. Her silks 
and woollens were everywhere used. Banking opera- 
tions were carried on at Florence with great success; 
and as early as the eleventh century the Florentines were 
the chief banker's of Europe, all public loans passing 
through their hands. In Italy alone there were more 
than eighty Florentine banking houses. AVhilst the 
Peruzzi were lending money to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, the Bardi were faiming the British customs. 
The noble families of Florence were all connected with 
commerce and industry. The Pazzi, Capponi, Buon- 
delmonte, Corsini, and Falconeri were bankers, manufac- 
turers and exporters. And whence had the gi-eat Medici 
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amassed their princely fortunes but by successful operations 
in wool and other manufactures ? 

Genoa was for a considerable time the most formidable 
rival of Venice. The Genoese ships were the first to pass 
the straits of Gibraltar, and in 1316 they came as far as 
London. Though the Venetian marine was more nume- 
rous and better constructed, the Genoese had abler and 
bolder sailors. But Genoa was miserably governed ; the 
constitution was alwaj's changing; party quaiTels were 
frequent, and her commercial policy was intolerant and 
narro.w-minded. Had Genoa had as good statesmen as 
she had merchants and sailors, she would not have refused 
the offer of Columbus, and she might have mastered 
events which speedily caused her prostration. 

And what shall we say of Venice ? Of that most re- 
nowned and most ancient republic ? As early as the year 
450, Venice was founded by the inhabitants of Aquilea, 
who sought a refuge on the sea and on the lagunes of the 
Adriatic from the ferocious hordes of Attila. Driven by 
necessity, like the Dutch, to derive their subsistence from 
navigation and commerce, the Venetians devoted them- 
selves to fisheries and the production of salt, but the se- 
curity with which they carried on their trade amidst the 
devastation of all inland states, soon attracted both colo- 
nists and capital from distant lands, and very speedily the 
island became rich and populous. The progress of Venice 
was indeed magical. Scarcely had she emerged from a po- 
sition of isolation and indigence than she entered into 
active relations with the Levant, obtained many privi- 
leges in the East, and acquired considerable territorial 
possessions. She was universally acknowledged as the 
mistress of the sea. Her ships were not only tlie most 
numerous, but the best constructed, and best manned and 
commanded, and in their engagements with the Arabs and 
pirates were unifonnly successful. Small indeed was the 
Venetian fleet as compared with the British at the pre- 
sent day. Although at the best time of the republic the 
Venetian ships numbered not less than 8,000, their ton- 
nage was small, three-fourths of them being from 10 to 100 
tons. .Her dockyards, as depicted by Dante in the follow- 
ing verses, were as active as those of Liverpool and 
London : — 

** Ab in the arsenal of Venice belli, 

Tenacious pitch in winter, to reptlr 

Tbe barlL diitbled hy long watery toill ; 
For tiooe to venture furth they are afraid. 

One here a vesiel Ijuildt, another there 

Caulki that which xoanj voyages hath made ; 
One itrikea tbe prow, one hammen at the poop. 

One mends a main and one a mixen sail ; 

One shapes an oar, another twists a rcpe. 
So. not by fire beneath, but ait dirine. 

Boiled up thicii. pitch throughout the gloomy Talo." 

Various manufactures settled in Venice. The silk ma- 
nufacture was very important. The manufacture of arms, 
jewellery, wax, soap, perfumery, and glass, each acquired 
considerable reputation ; and if any further proofs were 
wanting of her advance in the arts, industry, and com- 
merce, we might find them in the extensive transac- 
tions carried on by the Bank of Venice. The opera- 
tions of commerce must have been veiy extensive 
before the Venetians could have recognised the utility of 
such an establishment. Everything in Venice manifested 
activity and prosperity, and, as might be expected, luxury 
and pride grew apace. 

Never was Venice more sure of her supremacy, and 
more confident in the progress of her trade, than towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. She never thought that 
the envy with which other nations regarded her growth 
would one day lead to discoveries fatal to the main- 
tenance of her monopoly. The idea that the opening 
of a maritime route round Africa could take away their 
Indian comme! ce, never entered the minds of the Venetians, 
even when the route was actually discovered. What all 
the world saw, they could never believe, and when they 
began to feel the effect of the new revolution, instead of 
putting themselves in advance of other nations, they dog- 



godly pursued the old and exploded track. Their eyes 
were not open till all was lost, wlien tlie treasiu'es of India 
flowed northward, and when the discovery of America 
transformed entirely the relations between the different 
parts of the world. 

But we must have done with'the past, and deal with the 
present. Think not that the old spirit of the Italian 
trader is extinct. It is living, and it will live. It lives in 
Italy, and it lives in the Italians wherever they reside. 
International law tells us that a Scotchman living or 
trading in England is an Englishman ; but, however much 
he may love and admire England, he will be but a poor 
specimen of a Scotchman if he does not resent with indig-' 
nation the calumny that he has ever broken the ties which 
bind him to his Highland home. And so with the 
Italians, be they in England, France, Greece, or Turkey. So 
hereditary, indeed, is this spirit of nationality — nay, even 
national instincts and national aptitude — tliat after the 
lapse of generations it still remains undecaying and un- 
changed. As an example, take Scio, one of the islands 
ages ago mortgaged to the House of Giustiniani, of Genoa, 
by one of the Emperors of the Greek Eoman Empire. 
That island is still for all practical purposes Genoese. All 
the traditions are Genoese; all the houses are built in 
the Genoese fashion ; and, if I am correctly informed, by 
far the largest number of Greek merchants — at least so- 
called — in this very London and Manchester, are only the 
descendants of the Giustiniani, of Scio. A most curious 
and interesting coincidence, coiToborated, I believe, from 
the fact that the Scio Greeks are uniformly marked Ijy the 
elongated form of their heads, the effect of an old Genoese 
custom of putting children's heads in frames. Little, 
perhaps, do our shrewd Greek merchants think that they 
are now the living representatives of the Italian tradera 
of the middle ages. 

What is the present state of industry and commerce 
in Italy ? Aa from the snowy tops of the Cenis or the 
St. Gothard,-we gallop towards Italy, what first arrest 
our eyes are tliose impetuous waterfalls which descend- 
ing into the beautiful lakes below, by numerous canals 
and navigable rivers spread themselves over the fertile 
plains of Lombardy. Nowhere has the hand of man se- 
conded so ably the gifts of nature. Where can we find a 
system of irrigation more perfect than that which enriches 
the Milanese territory ? The works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raffaelle, and Biabanti, are to this day the admiration 
of the world. Hence the advanced condition of'agriculture 
in the great plains of Northern Italy. Whilst the land is 
in a manner forced to produce a constant succession of 
grass and grain, the vine and mulberry beautify the 
country, and give employment to the dense population. 
In Southern Italy the vine, the olive, and the mulberry, 
are the chief objects of culture ; but the system of iniga- 
tion and drainage is not so perfect as in the north. 
Whilst some portions of land have but little water, other 
portions are often inundated with water, charged with an 
enormous quantity of vegetable matter carried from the 
mountains. As a whole, the agricultural riches of Italy 
are considerable, and her indiMtry is well rewarded. 

Irt mineral riches Italy is not so fortunate. The great 
want in Italy is fuel. Timber is dear, and the only sub- 
stitute for coals is the deposits of anthracite, a mineral 
substance, consisting of carbon, with a minimum amount of 
hydrogen. Yet Tuscany abounds in copper, iron, mercury, 
lead, boracic acid, &c.* Tuscany is to Italy what Corn- 
wall is to England and Hungary to Austria. At best, 
however, the productions of the mines are indeed small. 
But let us pass to other industries. 

The production of Silk, and the different industries 
attached to it, are of great importance. Northern Italy 
alone produces silk to tlie amount of £7,000,000 to 
£8,000,000, and of a quality far superior to tlie produo- 

* S le papers by Mr. Jorvis, in Joitmal, Vol. Vill , pp. 536, 
567, 689, 699, 723, 743, 755. 
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tions of any other country. China and India are now 
sending to Europe immense quantities of sillc, yet the 
Italian organzine and other filatures are as much required 
as ever. The Straw-work manufacture of Tuscany is of 
great value. Tuscany alone produces the raw material, 
and the value of straw hats exported is well nigh 
jEI ,000,000 per annum. The marbles of Carrara, the 
ornamental stones termed Mischio di Saravezzo, the 
alabaster and serpentine, are not only productions of im- 
mense value, but are the materials of industiies strictly 
national. The manufacture of mosaics in Florence has a 
world-wide fame, and wherever we travel, and whether 
we inspect the palaces of sovereigns, or galleries of art, 
everywhere we find the productions of the Italian chisel, 
the glories of Italian art. But Italy is not only rich in 
works of art and articles of luxury ; her fertile land and 
her rich pasture afford the most delicious and moat nu- 
tritive articles of provisions. Much I might say of the 
Parmesan Cheese of Milan, Lodi, and Pavia, on the ex- 
tensive production of excellent wine throughout Italy, as 
we well know, by the Jfasco of Sardinia, the Aleatico of 
Tuscany, the Vino Santo, and Lacryma Cristi of Sicily ; 
and also on the lice, grain, maccaroni, and fruits which 
find a market throughout Europe. Nowhere, perhaps, can 
we find more varied productions and industries than in 
Italy. But they want growth and expansion. They 
only indicate what they might become under more favour- 
able auspices. Our acquaintance with Italian produce 
and industry is very imperfect; even the recent Universal 
Exhibition failed to display in a proper manner what Italy 
can furnish to the world. In 1851, the number of exhi- 
bitors from Tuscany, the Roman States, and Sardinia, 
was about 200, but Lombardy and Venice were concealed 
under the huge heading of Austria, and the Two Sicilies 
were not represented. At the Universal Exhibition of 
Paris, in 1855, the number of exhibitors from the Boman 
States, Tuscany, and Sardinia, was nearly 500, but the 
same deficiencies were experienced as regards Lombardy, 
Venice, and Naples. We shall soon see what Italy will 
exhibit in 1862. Assuming that the work of regeneration, 
and the reform of abuses, now vigorously in progress, 
must occupy the attention of the Italians for some time 
to come, it will be from 1862 that the economical progress 
of Italy will date. Let us hope that an effort nay then be 
made to exhibit in a thorough manner the various re- 
sources of that gifted land, and that thenceforth our 
trade with Italy may double or treble the present 
amount. Our imports thence probably amount now to 
£3,000,000, not including, however, the Italian silk which 
arrives here through France ; and our exports to Sardinia, 
the Italian- Austrian States, Tuscany, the Papal States, 
and Two Sicilies, exceed £6,000,000. 

The present amount of commerce in Italy is doubtless 
immensely inferior to that of the United Kingdom, France, 
or the United States, yet if we take all the States together, 
the imports of Italy will amoimt to about £30,000,000, 
and the exports to £26,000,000, a tonnage entered and 
cleared of nearly 4,000,000 tons, with a mercantile marine 
of 700,000 tons. In the last decennium the commerce of 
Sardinia has more than doubled, but that of other States 
has shown but little improvement. No better evidence can 
be produced of the superior position of the northern States 
than the fact that whilst Sardinia exports at therate of 32s. 
per head, the exports of Tuscany average 25s., those oi the 
Koman States lis., and those of the Neapolitan States 
barely 8s. per head. As yet the exports of Italy consist 
principally of her own produce, and of articles prepared 
for manufacturing purposes. In cotton, woollen, and linen 
manufactures, the modem wonders of mechanical power, 
Italy cannot think of competing with Great Britain, though 
she produces considerable quantities of such ai-ticles for her 
own consumption. There are, however, no positive hin- 
drances to her achieving, even in thepo, considerable dis- 
tinction. No climate is tietter adapted than the Italian 
for vividness and brilliancy of colour. Dyewoods they may 
have in abundance. Tlie water is good, and as for power 



of inventiveness, we might well trust the land of Raffaelle 
Correggio, and Canacci. 

But what has become of the great Italian Eepubllcs ? 
Their institutions are gone for ever. They are the 
shadow of the past. Yet some of them still preserve con- 
siderable importance. Genoa is the chief outlet for the 
Mediterranean of the manufactures of Switzerland, 
Lombardy, and Piedmont ; and Lombardy receives most 
of the foreign articles imported through Genoa. She has a 
population of 120,000, an excellent harbour, a commerce 
of importation and expoilation amounting to £15,000,000, 
and a mercantile marine amounting to 200,000 tons. She 
has large manufactures of silk, cotton, wool, hides and 
leather, and considerable foundries and establishments of 
mechanical engineering. There is life in Genoa, and she 
will be the first to benefit from the extension of the terri- 
tories in Northern Italy. Leghorn is by no means unim- 
portant. She has a population of 100,000, and an ex- 
port and import trade of about £7,000,000 to £8,000,000, 
Naples, also in the Meditei-ranean, is a large seaport, the 
principal port, in fact, of the two Sicilies, with much trade 
and extensive manufacture. Civita Vecohia is of no great 
importance. In the Adriatic Ancona is essentially a mer- 
cantile city, with a large marine ; but Venice, still pros- 
trate under the galling yoke of Austria, has but little left 
of her former glory. When will she rise as a man to shake 
off the chains of her slavery ? Do we not smart with in- 
dignation on beholding that fairest of all cities, that an- 
cient mart of merchandise, that Queen of the Sea, made 
the victim of the most unheard-of oppression and tyraimy ? 
Would that at any price she could speedily be wrested 
from the claws of Austria. What is to be the price of 
her redemption? Let a sum be named. She will 
readily pay it. Italy will pay it, and exultingly she 
will ciy " At a gi'eat price I have purchased this free- 
dom." At Borne, too, the metropolis of the world, the 
city of the Csesars, foreign bayonets are still parading the 
streets. What for ? To prop up a faded government 
and a sovereign infinitely more sick and decrepid than the 
Sultan of Turkey. Oh, it is high time that an end should 
be put to such political crimes, that the inviolability of 
states and the rights of nations should be better respected. 
It is high time for the nations of Europe to exact from their 
rulei-s a more frank and explicit policy. Alas ! alas ! how 
often the most iniquitous acts are accomplished under the 
mask of the most insinuating intentions. But we have 
nearly forgotten our topic— the present condition of Italian 
trade. Yet how can we disconnect politics and com- 
merce ? The political subjection of Italy has been the 
main cause of her decadence. 

For years, and I may say for centuries, has Italy been 
misgoverned and oppressed. Despotic Sovereigns have kept 
her under thraldom. Foreigners have trodden her under 
foot. Her best citizens and her wisest statesmen, guilty of 
no crime, but an ardent love for their own dear fatherland, 
have been torn from their homes, immured in dungeons, 
and left to waste their shattered lives roaming in foreign 
lands. Discontent and revolution, insecurity of life and 
property, were the necessary consequences, and with them 
industry was discouraged, commerce diminished, and 
capital and credit speedily disappeared. 

The sub-division of Italy into so many little States, 
each bound by a customs-barrier, and each pursuing a dif- 
ferent policy, so restricted internal commerce, and crippled 
the markets for home consumption, that no encomtige- 
ment whatever was afforded to the extension of industrial 
establishments. Who would think of planting a factory 
of any extent in States so circumscribed ? Hence inven- 
tors obtained no remuneration for their discoveries, and 
the best novelties found their way to other States of 
Europe. 

Another great evil is the deficient state of communi- 
cation. In the centre of Italy goods are still canied from 
town to town by hoises, mules, and donkeys. Many lines 
of railway have been opened in the north, but more are 
I wanted, to ibnn a perfect link between Sicily and Turui, 
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and to afford a free and easy communication between the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean. National shipping has 
hitherto had no encouragement. The science of naviga- 
tion is well cultivated ; and the timber for ship-building is ] 
excellent, but the petty governments had no sufficient in- | 
fluence with foreign powers to demand a due respect for their 
flags. Poor Venice has always been sacrificed to advance 
the interests of Tiieste ; and Ancona, ruled by ecclesiastical 
" Monsignoi's," has always been made the tool of Austrian 
intrigues. 

We cannot complain much of the commercial policy of 
Italy. The principles of free trade were early advocated 
by Italian economists, and it was in Italy that the true 
maxims regarding money and wealth were first advanced, 
and though, owing to her limited trade, the Italians had no 
opportunities of developing and working out the principles 
they so ably investigated, the tariffs have always been, 
as a whole, rather favomable to the development of 
national i-esourees. In thus briefly noticing the causes which 
have hindered the progress of Italian commerce, it is 
impossible to ignore the baneful influence exercised by the 
religious practices of the countiy. Those interminable 
feast-days and holidays, those constant processions and 
pilgrimages, in my opinion, rob the people of their most 
precious time, and engender in them habits of idleness not 
easily broken off". Think of the numerous legal and bind- 
ing feast days ; think of the saints' days which each dis- 
trict keeps sacred to its patron ; think of the Carnival, that 
time of buffoonery, libertinage, and revelries; think of 
Lent, that season of physical exhaustion caused by fasting, 
and think of the poor Jews, who are doomed to keep all 
their own feasts and those of the Roman Catholics as well. 
There is no need of an Early Closing Association in circum- 
stances such as these. But shall I not say a word of the 
Inquisition, that fearful tribunal, that scourge of nations? 
The time is happily gone by for exhibitions of auto da fe 
and burning piles, but are not the inquisitore of Home, 
Ancona, and all places and states wherever they have the 
slightest freedom of action, ever ready to impose disabilities 
on Jews, Protestants, Greeks and any other sect? What 
is it that has raised England to her present pitch of pros- 
perity but the freedom she has granted to strangers of all 
climes, and the respect she has paid to the creeds of all 
nations? 

A glorious mission is now afforded to the illustrious so- 
Tereign who from the Alps to Sicily is saluted as King of 
Italy, and great indeed will be his moral triumph should 
he succeed in lifting up that nation to a position worthy of 
her ancient rank. It is a gigantic task, but it must be ac- 
complished. Recent events have given the most irre- 
fragable proof that Italy is more than a geographical de- 



signation, that she is one kingdom, one in language, and 
one in political as.jirations. To establish throughout the 
length and breadth of that land wise laws and institu- 
tions, is the first duty of the newly-elected sovereign, and 
bold measures are absolutely required for the purpose. 
Doubtless, grave difficulties will beset his path at every 
turn, and time must necessarily elapse before the diffe- 
rent measures may bear ripened fraits. Let him not be 
discouraged. Reforms are wanted on every side : — re- 
ligious, moral, social, economical, and political reforms. 

A permanency of political institutions, perfect security 
for the investment of capital, freedom of locomotion, im- 
partial and prompt administration of justice, a satis- 
factory state of finance, perfect tolerance of all religious 
opinions, and, above all, the most complete civil liberty, 
including the libertj' of the press ; these are objects of the 
highest importance to achieve, but though they are 
doubtless replete with difficulties, there is a power of 
public opinion, a prestige connected with the regenera- 
tion of a nation once so gieat and chivalrous that will 
render all these reforms a work of compai'atively easy 
execution. 

The world owes much to Italy. To her we owe those 
classical poets and histoxians, and those masters of oratory 
which have ever been, and will ever be, the models and 
standards of all seminaries. To Italy we owe a system of 
jurisprudence the influence of which is still felt in the law 
and procedure of all civilised States. To her we owe 
the first treatise on algebra and the first great work on 
anatomy. It is there that Galileo, that great luminaiy of 
physical and natural science, rose to dissipate the dark- 
ness that surrounded the world; and there it is that 
painting, sculpture, and poetry have reached the highest 
perfection. 

Need I remind you of Columbus and Cabot, of Dante 
and Petrarch, of Raffaelle andMichael Angelo, of Donizetti 
and Paganini, of Rubini and Grisi ; and need I say a word 
to engage your sympathies in favour of Cavour and Gari- 
baldi, those heroes of the mind, the heart, and the hand, 
who, under God, have disenthralled my own dear father- 
land from the bonds of oppression and slavery ? 

A country which has given birth to so many masters of 
Science and Art — a country which possesses so many 
claims to the gratitude of the learned and the good — 
a country, in resources so rich, and in position so com- 
manding—is well entitled to a high place in the Councils 
of Europe, and the civilised world will not be tardy in 
awarding to her the tribute which is due to the oldest and 
most successful explorer of European Commerce and 
Industry. 



APi'ENDIX 

Economical Condition or Italy in 1856. 





POPDLATIOK. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


EsTE»nii. 


EiPKNorroBB. 


Debt. 


Snippmo. 


Sardinia (continent) 

„ (island) 

Tuscany 

Eoman States 

Two Sicilies 

Lombardy 

Venice 

Tyrol 

Modena 

Parma 


4,368,972 

547,112 

1,796,078 

3,124,668 

9,117,006 

3,009,505 

2,493,968 

925,066? 

600,676 

508,784 


15,852,711 

587,815 

3,006,564 

3,253,734 

3,210,819 

2,156,392 

1,958,266 

700,000? 

250,000 

190,000 


12,523,164 

460,070 

2,323,236 

1,676,386 

1,468,709 

6,205,753 

647,500 

300,000? 

53,800 

150,000 


t 

5,438,692 

1,265,591 
3,039,321 
5,000,000 

300,000 
370,000 


£ 
5,749,074 

1,297,029 
3,135,436 
5,000,000 

300,000 
370,(X)0 


27,224,000 

4,662,442 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 


Tons. 
177,000 

31,000 

30,000 

220,000 

30,000 


26,491,834 


30,166,301 


25,808,618 


... 


... 


36,386,442 


488,000 
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Navioatios 


OP Italian Ports. — Tonnage of 


SnipriNO Bnteked and 


Cleared. 






Genoa. 


CiaLIARI 


Vekice. 


LEGnOBlI 


Akcona. 


Naples. 


- 

UP4 


Pale BMC. 


Meseina. 


Total. 


British 


Tons. 

136,895 

104,568 

336,954 

141,673 

16,833 

6,343 

98,056 

43,615 

42,6;i4 

4,648 

14,239 

15,297 

5,905 

4,110 

6,588 
364 
957 
4,366 
1,264 
3,977 

1,882 

236 
2,344 
560 
1,392 
884 
418 
692 
864 


Tonf. 

27,366 

7,734 

104,066 

17,003 
3,976 
1,657 
2,426 

16,516 

25,248 
9,150 
1,660 
6,082 

'482 
2,382 

2,'562 

28 

'i'eo 


Tona. 

62,257 

21,692 

5,313 

3.414 

146,352 

3,198 

1,092 

15,526 

31 ,'651 

7,875 

l,'f98 
3,101 

'i'le 

506 
760 

770 
208 

■542 

682 

"254 


Tons. 
114.724 

23,000 
8,000 
2,300 

11,000 

4,000 

1 60,000 

8,000 

10,026 
7.800 
3,600 
1,500 

15,000 

1,800 

4U0 

i.'ooo 

200 

6,000 

100 

'"so 

350 

1,'300 
100 


Tons. 
57,072 
3,117 
390 

10li384 

48,497 

"837 
246 
617 
794 

'240 


Tuns. 
99,250 
198,896 
28,526 
33,396 
1,462 

4."938 
3,218 
2,928 
1,830 
3,178 
1,372 

'248 

'"52 

260 


Tons. 
87,373 

67,'839 

205,648 

128,813 

46,209 

17,391 

7,960 

4,475 

2,942 

8,969 

3,048 

438 

1,471 

7,018 

7,994 

5,941 

li924 
2,299 


Tons. 

114,690 

333,566 

2,512 

1,720 

5,044 

662 

42,6'66 
3,068 

3,'482 
li046 

i,'ooo 

370 

'758 


Tons. 

100,115 

303,803 

8,174 

197,460 

8,087 

252 

31 ,"010 
6,935 
7,888 
4,631 

9,'i'78 

2,'269 
568 

'606 

1^619 


Tons. 
789,742 


Neapolitan and Sicilian 

Sardinian 


996,376 

661,774 


French 


602,614 


Austrian ;, .. 


422,951 


Boman 


110,818 


Tuscan 


283,903 


United States of America ... 
Swedish and Noi'wegian ... 
Greelc '. 


169,348 
96,620 
66,426 


Dutch 


48,428 


Spanish 


27,299 


Modenese 


21,343 


Danish 


19,891 


Turkish 


11,001 


Ionian Islands 


10,428 


Kussian 


10,210 




7,842 


Oldenburgh 

Prussian 


6,870 
6,799 




4,866 


Hanoverian 


4,491 




3,977 


Hamburg and Hanseatic) 

Towns J 

Tunisian 


2,700 
2,663 




2,344 


Jerusalem 


2,120 




1,492 


Uruguay 


1,376 


Moldavian 


1,100 


Argentine Kepublic 


692 




854 


Servian 


264 






Total 


998,558 


228,598 


297,097 


380,280 


213,094 


379,65-4 


607,752 


510,584 


682,495 


4,299,012 







Aeticles of Italian Export in 1856. 



Brandy 4,000,000 

Wine 8,ono,000 

Olive Oil 23,000,00J 

White Lead ... 1,200 < 00 

^*n"/.dr.!} ^•""'•«»» 
Fruit (green) .. 23,000,000 

°Son,""'} l.^»».«»» 

'\tou,''.'.'":} ''^"O-O'O 

"Ifry'T.'!".'!} 2.300,000 
Cotton, raw ... 12,000,000 

Wool 80 000,001) 

Silk, waste 1,000,000 

„ prepared 1 „ ... 

for throwing f "•""'' 

„ raw 8,000,000 

„ thrown ... 2,000,000 
„ manufac-1 „....„ 
tored glace J "'•''"'' 

„ thread 250,000 

Rice 60,000,000 

Maccaroni 4,000,000 

Paper 3,000,000 

Hardware 100.000 

Coral, wrought 45.000 

Wachiaerj 22,000 000 

JjeadOre 15 OOO.OiiO 

Hemp 25,000,000 

teiials tor [- 50,000,(00 

hullding ...j 
C<Tdageofhe(np ],5n0 000 
Skins and furs 1C0.C0O 



galls, 
lbs. 



hoxes 
lbs. 



'mo-) 

art, f 

ire, r 



500,000 



400,000 



Works of mo- ) 

dern 

sculpture, 

painting,^ 
Works of ala- \ 

baster / 

Rags of all kinds 4,600,000 
Chestnuts ..... 40,000 
Raw Copper ... 400. 0'O 

Borax 3,000,000 

liark 10, eo,ooo 

Soap 300,000 

Straw hats 600,000 

„ manu- ) 

factures of ( 
„ plaited 1 

for hats ... / 

Almonds 

Argols 

Fruits— dry figs 

Liquorice 

Nuts, Axs 

Sulphnr 

Sbumac 

Cream of tartar 

Lir.seed 

Brimstone 2,500JOOO 

Manna 2,800 

Fish, salted 6,000 

llarilla 184,000 

Cheese 800,000,000 

T:mb r loi- ) 

building ... J 

Grain , 

Animals, &c. ... 



10,000 

400,000 

1,000 < 
12,000 
21,000 
10,000 
8.000 
8,000 
700,000 
26,000 
10,000 



Trade op the United Kingdom with Italy in 1858. 



Sardinia 

Italian-Austrian Territories. 

Tuscany 

Papal States 

Two Sicilies 



Imports ebom 



£ 

148,937* 

669,558t 

638,500 

9(;,656 

1,656,523 



3,110,174 



Exports to 



£ 
1,361,140 
l,516,481t 

1,086,670 

420,666 

1,787,300 



6,172,257 



• Considerable quantities of silks arc imported from the Sar- 
dinian territories, Lombardy and Venice, thronsh France. 

t The trade with the Austrian territories include the trade 
with Austria proper, through Trieste, but the larger portion 
was for Venice and Lombardy. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. WiNKVFOBTH Said the learned Professor's paper 
contained information which vpould be valuable at any 
time, but which was peculiarly so at the present moment, 
when, as Mr. Levi most empliatically said, a new era was 
bureting on the history of tliat interesting country, of 
whose natural and industrial resources he had so ably 
treated. Hitherto its producing capabilities had ■ been 
" cribbed, cabined, and confined." Commercial freedom; 
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the cultivation of mechanical science, and the healthy 
growth of manufacturing skill, were not consistent with a 
state of political slaveiy. These could only flemish where 
property and person were secure, which had not been the 
case since the Middle Ages. Of this the International 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1855 afforded melancholy evi- 
dence. Haw materials, such as silk and others men- 
tioned in the paper, were shown indeed in sufficient 
abundance, but of manufactured goods the samples 
were " few and far between." And from one extensive 
district, the Neapolitan, no specimens graced the walls 
or the counters of 1851, and they were but scantily 
supplied in 1855. The late King of the Two Sicilies ab- 
solutely ignored the Exhibition of 1851, and would not 
allow his subjects to send to it any of their native pro- 
ductions. And yet what ample scope was there in all 
Italy, and especially in Naples, for the exercise of manu- 
facturing talent, and what a charity it would be to employ 
the idle population of that devoted city — the ignorant, 
bigoted, famished, and therefore dangerous lazzaroni, in 
the development of those rich native resources to which 
the Professor had drawn attention. Might he not now 
pretty confidently indulge the hope that, in addition 
to political liberty and peraonal security, the example of 
France in the direction of commercial freedom, would in- 
augurate a millennium of social, moral, and materiaLpros- 
perity in Italy, and contribute to remove the fetters 
which had been so long riveted on the minds and bodies 
of Italians ? Already a Treaty of Commerce was said 
to be in progress of negotiation between France and Bel- 
gium, and it was thought probable that the commercial 
policy of the ZoUverein would be still further liberalised. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, therefore, he 
could not but confidently anticipate that, 'ere many 
years had elapsed, all civilised nations would have 
returned, as far as their artificial financial conditions 
would permit, to the normal and wise provisions 
of Providence for the mutual interchange of their 
superfluous productions, without the ruinous exactions 
of oppressive duties. Towards this " consummation 
so devoutly to be wished," this country had had the 
honour of taking the initiative. In 1824, when all pro- 
hibitory duties were abolished ; in 1841, when the com 
laws were repealed ; in 1846, when a large mass of com- 
modities were allowed to come in free, and all protective 
duties were abrogated; and finally, during the present 
year, when, under the powerful auspices and enlightened 
views of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was, imfortunately, prevented from occupying the chair 
that evening, the last rag — no, not quite, for "rags" 
still remained to be dealt with, but the last vestige of 
fiscal obstruction, had been scattered to the winds. 

Mr. E. W. Trent remarked that there was one article 
of commerce which had been lightly touched upon, but 
in which he was personally interested — namely, Italian 
hemp. He might say it was the finest, strongest, and 
most durable hemp in the world. Such was the difficulty 
of manufacturing it, when it was first introduced into this 
country some 25 years ago, that the workmen employed 
upon it, and paid by the piece, could not earn remunera- 
tive wages ; but at length the value of the material was 
clearly manifested, and it had been extensively used ever 
since. Some years ago he introduced cordage made of 
this material to the Barking fisheries ; but as it was of a 
veiy white colour, they thought it was East Indian Sunn 
fibre, and objected to use it. He had it tanned, however, 
and it was then extensively used, and its value was fully 
recognised even to the giving a much higher pi-ice tlian 
waa paid for Russian hemp. Such was the demand for 
it that, if his firm had contmued the manufacture, they 
might have employed a 40-horse power engine upon that 
work alone. Dm'ing the Crimean war our Government 
was searching in all directions for hempen materials, and 
at that time his firm manufactured some rope from flax 
grown in Ireland, by Mr. Boach, now Lord Fermoy, 
1(130 took greai 'paios with its cultivatioa and pre- 



paration, obtaining one ton of flax from four tons 
of straw, the ordinary quantity being six or seven tons 
of straw to one ton of fibre. Mr. Trent then proceeded 
to read an analysis of the relative strength of cordage 
made from various descriptions of hemp. The testing 
at Chatham dockyard in January, 1855, gave the strength 
of nearly one-fourth in favour of Italian over Eussian 
hemp. In calling attention to the various specimens of 
fibres upon the table, Mr. Trent remarked that the 
sample of New Zealand flax was of the description' for the 
more perfect cleansing of which the Colonial Government 
had offered premiums to the amount of £4,000. With re- 
gard to the Italian hemp, he believed if it were introduced 
into India it would flourish well, and with machinery 
which he would suggest for dressing it, he had no doubt 
it might be most beneficially and profitably cultivated in 
that country, and would prove as advantageous to India as 
the introduction of an improved breed of sheep had been to 
Australia. They were quite aware of the fact, so remarkably 
evidenced by the able paper of Dr. ForbesWatson, read be* 
fore the Society last Session, that India was a fibre-growing 
country, but in his opinion the indigenous fibres of India 
were no more to be. compared with Italian hemp than the 
crab-apple could be compared with the best cultivated 
fruit. The Bombay hemp was worth from 4J18 to £20 a 
ton, but the principal duty of the inspector of cordage of 
the late East Indian Company was to see that no East 
Indian fibre was introduced into it. He had made the in- 
quiry why the Italian hemp was not used, but he was told 
that the system had been so long established, that any 
changes would meet with opposition in many quarters. 

Mr. Hilton begged permission to ask one or two ques' 
tions upon this paper. He would inquire in the first 
place, whether the information he had received was 
con-ect — that the Tuscan government had assimilated 
their coinage and currency to that of Sardinia. If that 
were so he thought it was a step in the right direction, 
tending to get rid of some of the difficulties which had 
stood in the way of international communication. In the 
next place he would inquire whether Mr. Leone Levi 
could inform them the reason of the present short supply 
of sulphur from Sicily. Just now it was a very scarce 
article, and he should be glad to hear whether this arose 
from political causes or from labour in that country 
having been directed from its ordinary channels. The 
usual price of good rough brimstone, called in the trade 
"good seconds," was £4 10s. per ton ; it was now worth 
£10 5s per ton. This was the mateiial from which 
sulphuric acid was made, a chemical very largely used in 
our manufactures, and the price of that article had been 
enhanced in consequence of the increased cost of the 
sulphur. He believed Scotland was the largest consumer 
of the sulphur of Sicily, whilst England supplied almost 
all Europe with rough chemicals ; and he thought some 
advantages would be derived from the recent treaty with 
France, with respect to the chemicals going into that 
country. The article of Italian produce m which he was 
principally interested, was olive oil, which had, of late, 
risen very considerably in value. That was also owing, 
he believed, to labour being diverted from its xisual chan- 
nels. In fact, there was a considerable rise in the prices 
of many of the staple commodities of Italian production ; 
and if these could be reduced he was confident the Italian 
trade would be very greatly augmented. 

Mr. P. L. SiMMONDs said, he had listened with much 
interest to the very instructive paper of Professor Levi, 
in which he had spoken with such eloquence on the past, 
and such hopefulness on the future of Italy. The sub- 
ject of the commerce and industries of that country was 
brought before the Society most opportunely at this time of 
transition, when, after a stormy period of political dis- 
turbance, Italy, it was to be hoped, would subside into 
a combined State, destined to make moral and material 
progress, and to take prominent rank by its commerce and 
agriculture among other European nations. To accom 
plish this, however, much yet remained to be done, and 
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the incubus of a serious debt and a large standing arniy 
would press heavily for some time upon its resources, 
and it would also take time to return to the peaceful 
pursuits of industry after the excitement of war. 
That there were the elements of prosperity existent in the 
country Professor Levi had pointed out, in fertile soil, 
favourable climates, and convenient shipping ports. But 
the list of products enumerated by Professor Levi, and the 
rather small number of samples placed on the tables, 
conveyed but an imperfect indication of the raw and 
manufactured products obtainable in that country. How- 
ever warm our sympathies with Italian freedom and liberty 
might be, they would in time cool down, and we should 
come to the more selfish and business view of the subject, 
resolving itself into — " what does Italy produce that is 
useful to us, and what will she take of us in return ?" 
Prominent mention had been made by two previous 
speakers of three important Italian products, viz., hemp, 
sulphur, and Olive oil. With respect to the fine quality 
of hemp, it was to be regretted that our supplies of this 
valuable fibre should have dropped fi-om 35,000 cwt. or 
40,000 cwt. to none at all. As for introducing it into this 
country, great as the demand for flax and hemp was, 
the acreage here under culture was receding rather than 
expanding, it being considered an exhausting crop, and 
there being difficulties thrown in the way of its culture by 
landowners ; while it was also found that the land was 
more valuable here for pasture, or for wool or cereal crops. 
If it was meant to acclimatize it in India, attention had, 
he believed, already been given to its introduction into 
the Punjaub. Olive oil ought certainly to be produced 
more largely in the Italian States, the land of 
the olive, for at present the limit of supply was 
two thousand to three thousand tuns. Perhaps, however, 
some of the other animal and vegetable oils, of which 
such large quantities were now imported, might have 
interfered with its application and consumption. As re- 
garded brimstone or sulphur, we now received about one 
million orone million and a half cwts. from the Two Sicilies, 
and about 10,000 cwt. from the Papal States. The im- 
portance of a due supply of this valuable substance for 
various chemical manufactures was known to every one. 
The demand for sulphuric acid was enormous, and con- 
tinually increasing. On boracic acid, whicfi was imported 
to the value of £80,000 or £100,000, the Society had re- 
cently liad some valuable information laid before it. So 
also as respected m arbles, the bulk of our supplies, to 
the value of about £65,000 a year, came from Italy. Argol 
and cream of tartar, the concretion of the wine .casks, came 
in to the extent of 15,000 cwt. Essential oils and essences 
were other products for which the climate of Italy was 
peculiarly favourable, and which were always in demand- 
At present the value of those obtained from Italy was 
£40,000 or £50,000. Then there was a large quantity of 
liquorice juice and paste, 32 ,000 cwt. a principal use of which 
was said to be to flavour London porter. Even themacca- 
roni and vermicelli, of which tamples were on the table, 
were not unimportant products, our imports making 6,000 
or 6,000 cwts. a-year, worth about £12,500, although 
this had been much interfered with by the cheaper and 
inferior French and German imitations, made chiefly of 
potato starch. Of madder, we at present received about 
j6107,000 worth from Italy. This was a most impoiirant 
dye stuff to the calico printers of Manchester and Glasgow, 
and for it we paid to France about one million sterling a 
year. Sumach was another important dye and tanning snb- 
stsuice from Italy, the value of tlie imports of it from thence 
being £121,000. Eags were another raw material which 
was in great request by our paper-makers, particularly as 
the linen rags were fitted for the superior class of papers. 
A few years ago we obtained about 2,000 tons a year from 
Sardinia, but now only 500 tons, and as nmch'from the 
Boman States, for the Americans and others competed with 
us in this market. Tallow and wool could also be obtained 



which in Italy w^as desirable to be known. These were 
silk and cotton. Having recently been preparing new 
editions of two well-known works, " Ure's Cotton Manu- 
factures," and " Ure's Philosophy of Manufactures," he 
had had to make himself acquainted with the present 
condition of the great textile industries on the Continent, 
and he might be permitted to read an extract from the 
proof sheets, which related to the Italian States : — 

" Sardinia is a large producer of silk, and tbe crop a year or 
two ago was estimated at 57.000,000 lbs. of cocoons. The 
greater proportion of the silk is exported in a raw state. In 
1856, there was imported into the kingdom of Sardinia 795,310 
kilos, (of 2J lbs. each) of raw, waste, and thrown silk, and 
49437 kilos of plain manufactured silk. The value of the 
direct exports of silk to Great Britain bare lately ranged in 
value from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 francs. 

Turin, Nice, Coni, Alessandria, and other towns produce silk, 
both raw and organzine, in abundance. The cultnre of silk 
indeed forms the staple of industry of those places. The habits 
and wants of the insect are so well known, that with care 
it may be successfully* raised in these northern provinces. The 
silks raised in Piedmont are very fine. They are bright and 
lustrous, and the twist is strong. The number of extensive 
producers is considerable, amongst whom may be specially 
named Messrs. Pelissini and Mancardia, of Turin ; Mosca, Bro- 
thers, of Chiavazza ; Dinegri, of Kovi ; Novelli and Bonelii, 
of Savillani ; all of them ownen of large establishments for 
reeling and for rearing the worms. Everything shows that the 
silk business is carried on to great perl'ectiou in the Sardinian 
states." 

The trade in silk, in 1858, in the Sardinian States, was as 
follows, in kilogrammes of 2^ lb. : — 

Imports. Exports. 

Raw Silk 700,679 ] 331,694 

Thrown Silk 371,597 j 915,896 

Tissue of Silk 105,902 | 32,891 

The value of silk and articles manufactured from it, 
exported from Tuscany, amounted to about £5,500,000 
annually. The Piedmontese organzines, taken in the 
aggregate, were, probably, now superior to any in exist- 
ence ; although those made by a few French firms realised 
higher piices. But it remained to be seen whether they 
would be able to keep pace with the numerous contri- 
vances by which French and English engineers were 
constantly diminishing the cost and improving the quality 
of this delicate fabric. The large increase in the exports 
of thrown silk, might, to some extent, be due to a simul- 
taneous increase in the home growth of the raw 
material ; but there could be no question that the 
production of organzines had far outstripped the 
growth of native silk. In fact, many of the mills in 
Piedmont were working up for re-exportation Chinese and 
Bengal silk,' purchased in London. There was no means 
of ascertaining the present quantity of silk stuff manu- 
factured in Piedmont. In 1844 therewere 4,600 looms, and 
10,600 operatives, and the silk consumed was 290,0001bs. 
Little or no progress had been made since that period, 
as the manufacturei'S complained that it was in vain 
for them to struggle against the French figured silks in 
foreign markets. The mere cost of the pattern became 
a heavy item, when distributed over the very limited 
number of pieces they disposed ; whereas the French ma- 
nufacturers had so large a home market, that the 
cost of their patterns was comparatively light. Passing 
on to cotton, he might now state that Sardinia imported 
on an average four or five million pounds of cotton from 
England and France, and about the same quantity from 
the United States ; but in 1865 her direct importation 
from North America reached nearly 15,000,0001bs. 
There seeirfed no sufficient reason why American ves- 
sels should not convey the whole quantity required by 
Sardinia directly to Genoa, and English or French 
vessels might cairy thither a portion of American 
cargoes landed at Liverpool or Havre. A similar remark 
was applicable to the other ports of Italy, and those of 



in small quantities. But there were two great industries in Austria on the Adriatic ; and the enterprise of establishing 
Whichwewerespecially interested, the exact condition of' lines of ocean steamers between ports of the Unite.d 
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States and tliose of the Mediterranean would, if successful, 
tend greatly to encourage, if not secure, such direct im- 
poi-tation, There were tliree cotton yam manufactories 
m the Venetian provinces in 1856 ; one at Torre, one at 
Verona, and one at Pordenone, and 33 in Lombardy. A 
manufactory of cotton goods, containing 250 looms, was 
attached in the early part of 1857 to the spinning estab- 
lishment at Pordenone, the productions of which tended to 
lessen the consumption of British goods. In Lombardy, 
18,000 looms were employed in the manufacture of cotton, 
of which 16,000 were in the province of Milan. The 
spinneries and manufactories were increasing in impoi'tance . 
The official value of the imports of British cotton manu- 
factures into Sardinia, which in 1852 were above one 
million sterling, had declined more than a fifth in the 
last five years, owing to the progress of native manufac- 
tures. The cotton industry had more than quadrupled 
since the year 1844. All the recent improvements of 
machinery adopted in England and elsewhere were to be 
found in the Piedmontese factories. They not only spun 
sufficient yam for the home market, but were exporting 
considerable quantities to the Duchies. At the end of 
1856 there were in Sai-dinia 35 cotton factories, with 
228,000 spindles. Calculating the mean product of these 
in No. 16 yam at 7 packets of 10 lb. each per spindle, 
the aggregate product would be about 18,000,000 lb. of 
yarn, one-halt of which would be made into cotamon 
fabrics on the spot, and the remainder sold to the trade. 
Even within the last year or two many of the mills had 
been enlarged, and English or French machinery of the 
most improved kind introduced in the place of the old 
Swiss machinery. 

Mr. Hilton begged to add, with reference to the substi- 
tution of other descriptions of oils for olive oil, that he had 
never known a time when the latter was more in demand 
than it was at present, and the supply was a matter de- 
serving of the closest attention. In 1850 or 1851 he im- 
ported olive oil from Messina and Gallipoli at £49 per tun ; 
he had recently imported it at £61 per tun. In the same 
year he bought the finest Florence oil at £52 per tun, and 
had recently paid £70 per tun for the same description of 
oil delivered on board at Leghorn. The difference in 
price was greater than had ever before occurred within the 
recollection of the oldest member of the trade. 
. Mr. J. SoRK liad been much interested in listening to 
Mr. Leone Levi's able paper. Allusion had been made 
to the present race of Greek merchants, as being de- 
scended from the former inhabitants of Scio ; and he was 
reminded of the ordinary proverb amongst those who had 
transactions with the Greeks — tliat " if it takes five Eng- 
lishmen to make a Jew, it takes nine Jews to make a 
Greek ;" for in their transactions with Greeks they re- 
required to be so much upon their guard that unless they 
showed more than ordinary acuteness, they were likely to 
be losers. It struck him that one of the great reasons 
why Italy had not hitherto prospered commercially to a 
greater extent than she had done, was in a large degree 
the jealousy which subsisted between the various states of 
that country. To give an illustration of this, it was almost 
as if the various large counties of England — Yorkshire, 
Lancashire and Middlesex, instead of working together 
as one harmonious whole, were all mutually opposed to 
each other. With regard to the increased price of sul- 
phur, he believed two principal causes might be assigned. 
One was that America largely imported that article, and 
another was that since the general failure of the grape 
Ci'op, sulphur had been used in the vineyards all over 
Italy, and consequently they had a less quantity o : that 
article to export. There was one product in which he 
was more particularly interested — that was silk. Although 
tlieir importations of silk from Italy had been very large, 
yet they could now with the greatest ease do with ten 
times the quantity. Some years since, the silk crop failed, 
and it had never recovered. At the present time it was 
only two-thirds of what it was fourteen or fifteen years 
ago. £4DgUiid WM now the great emporium of silk. The 



supplies fiora Chinaand India had increased in an astonish- 
ing ratio, and the demand in this country had so much 
advanced that but for those supplies th6 silk trade would 
be almost in a state of stagnation. He hoped, under the 
state of things which had recently been established, they 
would liave larger supplies of Italian silk, for they could 
take for the richer silks, satins, and velvets, ten times the 
quantity they were now receiving, and it would be mu- 
tually advantageous to both countries to do so. 

Mr. Samoel Brown, having recently returned from a 
liasty tour in Naples and Sicily, would mention what ap- 
peared to him to be the opinion of the people themselves 
as to the best means of increasing the commerce of the 
country. The great cry was the want of communication. 
The need of railways had been felt for many years. The 
inhabitants of Sicily were dissatisfied with the late 
Government for not increasing trade by those means 
w^hich had promoted it so rapidly and efi'ectually in this 
and in other countries of Europe ; and he believed the 
first step to be taken by the new Government was to en- 
courage the construction of railways and the establish- 
ment of ready modes of communication between the large 
towns. The" island of Sicily had not a single railway ; 
and, in the kingdom of Naples there were only two lines, 
of 20 or 25 miles each, throughout the whole of the 
country. This had created so great dissatisfaction, that, 
if the present government took up the question, it would 
be the most important advantage for the interests of 
trade, and the development of the country, that could be 
desired. 

Mr. Wentworth L. Scott would be glad to be in- 
formed whether such adulteration of olive oil as he be- 
lieved had been detected usually tjok place in the country 
from wliich it was impoited or whether the probability 
was that it was done in England. He had seen various 
samples of the finer wines, which were declared not to 
have been opened since they left their native shores, but 
which had not proved to be genuine. 

Mr. J. P. Gassiot, V.P.R.S., said it was impossible to 
have listened to tliis paper without feelings of deep sym- 
pathy and interest. The most cursory readers of historj' 
must recollect that Italy had held the highest rank as a 
commercial nation at a time when this country was in a 
state of semi-barbarism. What had been the cause of her 
decadence in the scale of nations? They could not but 
reflect that this was in a great measure owing to the ob- 
structions to commerce which had been so forcibly alluded 
to that evening. They could not but wish every success 
to Italy ; but, at the same time, they must all feel that 
she had to undergo a severe ordeal. Only within the last 
three or four weeks a gentleman well acquainted with 
that country had said to him, " What we want is a strong 
government, one which will protect property and which 
•will secure the development of the great resources which 
Italy has within herself" They might now venture to 
hope for that ; and he thought it was reasonable to anti- 
cipate that the enlightened policy of Cavour, backed by 
such a man as Garibaldi, would tend to the regeneration 
of Italy. But still there were those local jealousies which 
had been alluded to, to be smoothed down and got rid of ; 
and they might hope to see that done. He was himself 
interested as a merchant in wines, and thought they might 
look to Italy for an increased supply at a future date. 
Allusion had been made to the diminished supply of sul- 
pliur, and the enhanced price of that commodity in this 
countiy. It was to be borne in mind that every wine- 
growing country had drawn upon the resources of the two 
Sicilies for that commodity, and therefore they must ex- 
pect an increase in the price. The rise might, however, 
be temporary, because tlie trade of Sicily was not de- 
veloped. He felt obliged to the Society of Arts and to 
Professor Levi personally, for bringing this subject so pro- 
minently before them. 

The Chairman, inclosing the discussion, said-— to an 
educated man the condition of Italy must always he a 
subject of deep interest — remembering her early and 
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long-continued civilisation, that during that period her 
history had been mingled with some of the most remark- 
able events in the history of the world, it was impossible 
they could have other than a feeling of deep interest in 
the future of Italy. The marvellous romance of the pre- 
sent year was in itself calculated f o enlist their deepest 
sympathies in the condition of that country. Her people 
had ever stood foremost in the cultivation of every Art 
and Science. To her modem Europe owed much 
of its jurisprudence — to her they owed the most brilliant 
examples of Literature, Art, and Architecture ; and to her, 
probably, many of the most valuable lessons in Agriculture 
were due. In fact, whatever she had set her hand to, she 
had adorned. He would echo —if it were of any use to do 
so — the sanguine' expectations of the future of Italy which 
they had heard that evening, but it was impossible to shut 
their eyes to the fact that much of her commercial great- 
ness during the brilliant period which had been alluded to 
was due to her geogiaphioal position between the East and 
the West. She became what Tyre and Alexandria were 
in ancient days — a principal link in the communication 
between India and Europe, and this seemed at all times 
to have been a source of great wealth. To that circum- 
stance Amalfi first and Pisa afterwards owed distinction, 
and then Genoa followed in their wake, and became dis- 
tinguished for commerce and wealth. Whatever might 
be the future of that county, however, it was diffi- 
cult to conceive that she could ever again become, 
as she was before, the gi'eat link to connect the 
eastern with the western world. Italy produced, 
in remarkable e Hence, raw silk, and also agricultural 
produce of great value ; she had fine fruits ; she had a 
population which in other times was characterised by in- 
dustry and by other elements that conduced to wealth, 
and there was no reason why that population should not 
give to Italy the advantages she ought to possess, though 
it was clear that there would always be a great dissimi- 
larity between the future condition Italy might attain and 
the circumstances of her past history. One or two speakers 
had alluded to the jealousies of the Italian States as explain- 
ing the modem decadence of that country. Now it was to 
be recollected that during the most brilliant periods of 
her history, the same jealousies, the same rivalry, 
the same deadly hostility prevailed. Therefore, he did 
not think that was the true explanation of the condition 
they deplored, and which they would be glad to see 
changed. He felt it was not well to moderate the aspira- 
tions of an ardent and brilliant people, but it was well to 
place the various conflicting elements before them, for it 
was only by the consideration of those conflicting elements 
that they could arrive at a trae estimate of the future of 
Italy. It was impossible to regard that country without 
being struck with the extent to which it had contributed 
to our present high state of civilisation. Take the ma- 
riner's compass, for example. Let them for one instant 
ponder upon the extent to which that discovery had 
contributed to the position of modem commerce. Let 
them look at the fact of the three great men — Columbus, 
Americus Vespusius, and Sebastian Cabot, the discoverers 
of the new world, having been all of Italian origin. 
They might not all endorse the expressions with 
regard to Italian politics and religion, to which the 
learned professor had given utterance, because upon 
those subjects there would always be difference of opinion, 
but he was quite sure they would sympathise with the 
ardent aspirations which he had expressed for the future of 
his native country. Sir Thomas Phillips concluded by 
moving a vote of thanks to Professor Levi, for his paper. 

The vote of thanks was then passed. 

Professok Levi said he was obliged to the meeting 
for the kind attention they had paid to his paper. In 
reply to some of the questions, which yet remained un- 
answered, lie would state that as to the assimilation of 
the coinage, he believed one of the first measures taken 
in Tuscany, and concurrently extended to other parts as 
the annexation proceeded, waa the adoption of a uniform 



system of weights, measures, and coins. The inquiries 
with regard to sulphur had been sufficiently answered. 
Then, with respect to adulteration, he might mention 
that the gentlemen who had favoured him with many of 
the samples exhibited (Messrs. Fortnum and Mason), had 
directed his attention to specimens of real Naples 
maccaroni ; but they had stated that, for one box of that 
article, they would see a hundred boxes of French 
maccaroni. Both looked alike; but when they were 
boiled, the French maccaroni bi'oke in pieces, whilst 
the Neapolitan article remained entire. The same 
remark would, no doubt, apply to other articles. As re- 
garded hemp, there could be no question that the Italian 
was the finest in the world, and the same might be said 
of silk. There were samples of Italian organzine w^hich 
produced 40s. per lb.', whilst the great mass of India and 
China silk which came into this countiy might be pur- 
chased at from 15s. to 20s. per lb. This showed that the 
best qualities were produced in Italy. 

The paper was illustrated by a collection of 
Italian wines and liqueurs, oil, and articles of 
food, contributed by Messrs. Fortnum and Mason; 
specimens of beads by Mr. Levin, of Bevis 
Marks ; a series of the food-grains of Italy, by 
Messrs. Pietroni and Draper ; specimens of Italian 
Silk, by Messrs. Durant and Co.; samples of 
Italian and oth^r Hemp, by Mr. E. W. Trent ; 
and other products ; to all these gentlemen the 
thanks of the Society are due. 

The Secretary announced that on Wednesday 
evening next, the. 19th inst., a paper, by Mr. 
A. J. Tansley, " On the Straw-plait Trade," 
would be read. On this evening, Mr. John Dillon, 
Vice-President of the Society, will preside. 



HERTFOED LOCAL BOAED.— DISTRIBUTION 
OF PRIZES. 

On Tuesday evening, November 13th, a public meeting 
was held at the Town Hall, for the purpose of presenting 
to the Hertford candidates at the last examinations of the 
Society of Arts, the certificates which had been awarded 
them. The meeting was also convened for the purpose 
of bringing the object of these examinations prominently 
under the notice of the public, with a view to encourage 
more extensive local competition. 

The Earl Cowper presided, supported by the Bight 
Hon. W. P. Cowper, M.P., the Rev. J. W. Blakesley, 
Mr. Harry Chester, Sir Minto Farquhar, Bart., M.P., and 
Mr. G. J. Bosanquet. Amongst the audience, which also 
included many ladies, were the Mayor (Mr. Gripper), the 
ex-Mayor (Mr. H. Gilbertson), the Hon. and Rev. Godol- 
phin Hastings, &c. The room was crowded to excess. On 
Earl Cowper taking the chair. 

The Secretary to the Local Board (Mr. Marchant, jun.,) 
read the report, which states that the Local Board have 
at the end of this, their first year, but little to report, 
beyond the fact that as far as their operations have ex- 
tended they have been successful, and have led to the hope 
that, when the system of examinations becomes better 
known, young persons will very generally avail themselves 
of the advantages held out to them by the Society of Arts. 

Eabl Cowper said : — The numerous attendance upon 
this occasion showed how deep an interest the town 
of Hertford took in that great question of education 
which had brought them together ; and, indeed, there 
was no subject which could be more interesting to 
those who were anxious for the welfare and prosperity 
of the country. By education he did not mean the 
mere aocnmulation of knowledge— the cramming into a 
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man of as much information as he could hold, but he 
meant that kind of training which made the mind power- 
ful and able, as the body nourished by proper food and 
developed by healthful exercise was made vigorous Jind 
strong. If education were considered as a means by which 
the mind was strengthened, and men made accurate and 
profound thinkers, they must admit that there was nothing 
which tended more to make the nation prosperous. No 
amount of money earned by the commerce or generated 
by the labour of the country — no triumphs of our arms 
abroad, however we exulted in them, as we did this day 
in the news of recent successes in China, — nothing indeed 
that could add to the power and increase the resources of 
a country, was of so much importance to it as that its 
inhabitants should think rightly and well. The object of 
the Society of Arts appeared to be to aid in the instraotion 
of the poorer members of the middle class, and of the 
working classes of the country. Other classes were 
allowed to enter the lists, and to become candidates for 
the certificates which the Society granted, but it was to 
assist in the education of these two classes that the Society 
principally directed its efforts. It was most essential at 
this time that the working people should be taught to 
think rightly, and to form sound and well weighed opinions 
upon public matters, for, as a class, they were daily in- 
creasing in importance and making their importance felt, 
— able to dictate, or, at all events, to have a voice in the 
choice of what their labour should be, and how it should 
be conducted. And though the subject of political refomi 
— so lately before Parliament and the country — was never 
mentioned now, they could not help feeling that the time 
was coming when the middle classes who, in 1S32, gained 
that great victory which gave them so large a measure of 
political power, would have to share that power with those 
below them. It was, therefore, of the utmost impoiiance 
that those who came to share with them political privileges 
and power should be in a condition to do so with advan- 
tage to themselves and the country ; and this could not 
be unless their stock of knowledge was increased, and 
their mental powers invigorated and developed. The 
working classes must train and educate themselves. Too 
much patronage would be likely rather to do harm ; for it 
was in their experience that the mechanics' institutions 
which succeeded best w^ere generally those which had 
been taken up by working men themselves ; while those 
established by others for the benefit of the working class 
ended in not being attended, or in falling into the hands 
of peraons of a. superior class, for whom they were not 
originally designed. Then came the question of testing 
the knowledge obtained by the working man, to ascertain 
if it was of any worth, and also as a means of affording 
a stimulus to further acquisition. This purpose was ful- 
filled by the examinations of the Society of Arts. He 
would not lay any stress on the advantage these examina- 
tion offered to employers by giving them a ready means 
of judging whom they should employ, though in this 
respect they were useful, since a certificate of the Society 
of Arts was, in itself, a guarantee that its possessor was, 
to a certain extent, an educated man ; but he was speak- 
ing of the advantages to the men themselves. There were 
some men who had such a thirst for knowledge that they 
studied for the sake of study, and found their pleasure 
and their reward in the pursuit itself. But he did not 
think this was a common thing in this country. In Eng- 
land we found more frequently tha* men so associated 
their aim with their labour, that whatever they did they 
did with an object. It was to give an object to these people, 
aid thus induce them to acquire some portion of learning, 
that these examinations were useful. When certificates 
were obtained, no doubt object after object would rise up 
before their possessors. They would look upon them not 
as upon the prize for which they were struggling, but as a 
qualification to contend for the prize. Whatever the prize 
which those to whom he had now the pleasure of present- 
ing the certificates of the Society of Ar'ts set before them- 
selvea— and no douU they bad. lome greater object in 



view than that they had now obtained — ho congratulated 
them on their success. His lordship then presented the 
certificates to the successful candidates, with these words :— 
I have gieat pleasure in presenting to you these ceiiiificates. 
Whatever may be your future course in life, the informa- 
tion you have acquired, and the reputation you have 
gained, will be of advantage to you ; and 1 shall always 
feel happy in remembering that I had here an opportunity 
of meeting you, and of presenting to you these documents 
which certify your intelligence, industry, and success. 

Mr. HAimr Chester, on rising to move the first resolu- 
tion, said that though not a stranger in Hertford, he felt 
he must be almost so to those whom he was addressing, and 
that, therefore, it was necessary he should tell them that 
he was there at the request of the Local Board, in order 
that he might explain to them as clearly and briefly as 
possible the general objects of the Society of Arts in its 
examinations, and the constitution of its Local Boards. 
H? dared say that many of them had been present at 
schools of different kinds where prizes were given away 
broadcast ; ahd it might have passed through their minds 
whether those prizes wore given by persons absolutely 
impartial, and were a fair test of the attainments of those 
who received them. When the University of Oxford 
commenced its middle-class examinations, a large number 
of those who presented themselves for examination were 
plucked ; and, he dared say, if inquiry could be made, it 
would be found that tliose plucked persons had previously 
carried home prizes from the schools where they had been 
taught. There was, however, no shadow of a doubt as 
to the value of the certificate given to those candidates 
who had come before that meeting ; for it was given by a 
body of competent examiners in London, who were wholly 
ignorant of their persons and their names, and knew no- 
thing of them except by their work, which was identified 
as theirs by a number on their examination papers. They 
might, therefore, be perfectly certain that if those 
young men were put to any test, however severe, it would 
only prove that the distinction they had obtained was 
honourably earned, and that they had a good and com- 
petent knowledge of the subjects on which they had been 
examined. What they had now to consider was what was 
the best means of promoting the education of the people ; 
and it must strike every one that the best thing they could 
do was to apply the same principle in dealing with every 
class. Now, what was wanting in the system of education 
provided for the great mass of the industrial classes, was 
that principle which had long been applied to the higher 
classes — the principle of examination. It could hardly be 
conceived how much tlie education of tlie higher classes 
owed to the fact that the Universities had, during the 
whole time of their existence, been holding out before the 
great public schools of the country, a standard of reading 
and a test for the results of reading. It occurred to the 
Society of Arts that it might do something to supply this 
want in the education of the industrial classes ; and the 
first thing it did was to establish a union with the various 
literary and mechanics' institutions throughout the king- 
dom ; and, when this union had been carried on for two 
years, they took a step further, and proposed to establish 
a system of examinations. Mr. Chester then gave an 
account of the establishment and progress of the Society's 
system of examinations, explained the principles on 
which they were conducted, and pointed out the desira- 
bility of establishing a local Union of Institutions in that 
locality, as had been successfully done in Lancashire and 
elsewhere. He concluded by proposing : — 

" That the scheme of examinations carried out by the Society 
of Arts in conjunction with the Local Boards deservea the 
Httention of the Educational Institutions in this neighbaar- 
hood." 

Sir MiNTo Fakquhar, M.P., seconded the resolution. 
After speaking generally of the advantages of education, 
he pointed out the important influence exercised upon 
schools by periodical inspection or examination. It was 
the same in other matters, of which he would give an 
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illustration from what he had seen that day. He had seen 
tliat splendid corps of volunteers — the let Herts, under 
the command of their noble Chairman, inspected by 
Colonel Ibbetson. Who could doubt that that corps had 
been stimulated to exert themselves in their drill by 
a strong desire to distinguish themselves before the In- 
spector? And what liad been the result ? The Inspector 
had said he never saw a volunteer corps go through their 
duty in a more admirable manner. It was just so with 
regard to mental application. School inspectors stimulated 
the teachers and the scholars ; and the examinations in- 
stituted by the Society of Arts were invaluable, because 
they stimulated the youths of the country to perseverance 
in a course of self-education. 

The Right Hon W. Cowper, M.P., said hishon. friend 
and colleague had reminded them that that morning they 
had a review of the Rifle Volunteers, and that a great 
tribute of admiration was given by Colonel Ibbetson, who 
inspected them. He could not but think it significant 
that in the evening of the same day there should be 
another parade of a different sort— of volunteers in an in- 
tellectual campaign, still underthe presidency of the same 
noble lord who had drawn his sword in the morning, and 
with great energy given the word of command, and in the 
evening, without a sword, had, with an eloquent tongue, 
led them through the requisite evolutions, and that they 
should also have received high commendation from their 
inspecting-officer, Mr. Harry Chester, who, after spending 
his life in the official conduct of State Education, had of 
late years devoted himself to be a sort of inspector-general 
of mechanics' institutions and other literary societies in 
connection with the Society of Arts, and had rendered 
most useful service to the country. This town was thank- 
ful to him for the steps he had taken in forming the Local 
Board, and in stimulating the cause of education here. 
It was eatisfactoiy at this, the first meeting after the for- 
mation of the Board, to find that they had so far succeeded 
that, although only two candidates went from this Board 
to the Central Examination, both were successful. They 
had both obtained first-class certificates, and one of them 
had, to a great extent, gained the knowledge for which 
he had obtained that honourable distinction at the even- 
ing class held at the Cowper School. Those who were 
interested in education had for some time past felt that 
the great need in England was an improvement of middle- 
class schools. For the last fifty yeare great attention had 
been given to the improvement of primaiy schools ; but 
until very lately it was felt that the middle-class schools 
were entirely wanting in all that was necessary to bring 
out their complete efficiency. But now a machinery was 
set on foot which was calculated to make them as efficient 
as they were capable of becoming. The Society of Arts' 
examinations seemed to be exactly the thing which those 
schools needed, for they furnished a means of encourage- 
ment, which was required in order to bring out the 
energies of both masters and pupils. Their great value 
consisted in this — that they supplied an inducement to 
young persons to study after they had left school ; and 
this was absolutely necessary, for in this busy countrj- it 
would not do to trust to the scholastic education given in 
schools. It was a very difficult thing for ordinary persons 
to educate themselves. There were instances of persons 
with great genius and untiring energy thoroughly edu- 
cating themselves in spite of all difficulties; but ordinary 
persons required tliat facilities should be given them to 
cultivate their minds and acquire knowledge. And it 
was very gratifying to think that in this town there were 
such facilities. Among these was the Local Board of 
Examination, in connection with the Society of Arts, which 
afforded great encouragement to the young men of the 
town to pursue their studies with a view to prepare them- 
selves for the great national examination conducted by 
the Society of Arts. And it should not be forgotten that 
the same examinations were also available to the ftiirer 
but equally clever sex. He hoped next year that his noble 
relative in the chair would have not merely to give certifi- 



cates to gentleman candidates, but that he would have 
the more graceful and agreeable task of giving certificates 
to lady candidates. He understood that next year the 
Societ}"^ of Arts intended to invite competition fora certifi- 
cate which would be specially applicable to the fair sex— a 
certificate ill domestic economy. And although some men 
might compete for it, he did not think they were likely 
to be successful competitoi-s. The present Local Board of 
Examination was in its commencsment, but he quite 
agreed with the suggestion thrown out by Mr. Chester, 
that they should endeavour to enlarge their sphere by 
affiliating themselves with other towns and other institu- 
tions. In Lancashire and Yorkshire this was done on a 
large scale, and the other day, when he was in the Town- 
hall of Leeds', on an occasion similar to this— when the 
Prime Minister of England distributed certificates to those 
who had passed the Society of Arts' examinations — it was 
a grand sight, in that great focus of industry and wealth, 
to see so many persons interested in this matter ; and he 
could not but feel that before long such machinery must 
produce great and lasting results. It had been truly said 
that it was not requisite now to say much generally about 
education. We had happily reached the time when it 
was not required to advance arguments to prove the 
necessity of education. The certificates which had been 
presented that evening were better than any arguments 
which the most eloquent orator could address to them, to 
show the value of education. When an employer wanted 
a young man of steady and accurate habits, with a certain 
amount of intelligence and concentration of mind — one 
who would not fritter away his time, but employ himself 
steadily and usefully — he did not exactly know how to 
discover the pereon he wanted. If he received and acted 
on testimonials, he would probably find that he had been 
misled by the good-nature or hasty judgment of some one 
uiterested in the young man. But suppose such an em- 
ployer to meet with a young man who could pioduoe one 
of the Society's certificates, he would say, " Here is the 
young man who has the qualities I desire. This certifi- 
cate is a satisfactoiy proof that he has been spending his 
leisure hours in careful study ; it shows he is not one of 
those who care more about amusements than the intellect, 
and he is evidently the sort of young man 1 want." 
These certificates, therefore, were not merely a credit to 
the young men who had gained them — not merely an 
ornamental possession — but they had in the market a 
value. They were in themselves, then, a great argument in 
favour of the usefulness of education. But he did not 
want to advocate the great help which such education as 
was now given to night schools, and at colleges for the 
people, would give to a young man who wanted to get on 
in life, because it was very obvious that any training of 
the mental faculties must assist a man in the business of 
life ; but he would rather refer to the great advantage 
which a young man or a young woman must derive from 
acquiring a habit of spending his evenings in intellectual 
pursuits. He was quite sure that no one who competed 
for these prizes and certificates would be soiTy for having 
done so, for those who failed to get those distinctions, as 
well as those who succeeded, would have gained some- 
thing, inasmuch as they would have acquired the habit of 
reading and studying with a definite object. He hoped 
their young friends the successful candidates. Crouch and 
Hills, would be encouraged by their success to persevere 
and endeavour to obtain a prize on another occasion, and 
he should be rather disappointed if they did not succeed 
in doing so. At all events they had now been put forward 
as the champions of Hertford in intellectual competition, 
and the wishes of their friends should encourage them to 
persevere. He begged to move : — 

" That the success attained by the candidates who have just 
received certificates is calculated to encourage the youths and 
young women of this and neighbouring towns to follow tbe 
commendable example which has been set them." 

Mr. G. J. BosAKQUET, seconded the resolution. 

The Eev. J. W. Blakesley, in proposing a vote of 
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thanks to Mr. Chester and the other gentlemen who had 
addressed the meeting, said he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his satisfaction that though the number of 
candidates who had come up from this town to pass the 
Society of Arts' Examination vias but small, yet their 
efficiency was such that they had obtained first-class cer- 
tificates. If any persons present were inclined to think 
lightly of certificates for such attainments as reading 
fluently, writing correctly, and proficiency in arithmetic, 
he would ask them to consider how much mental effort 
was involved in the acquisition of such acquirements. They 
were the elementary branches of education, and must be 
acquired before any other brancli could be pursued ; but 
they were so common that we were induced to look upon 
them with a degree of estimation far inferior to that which 
they deserved. But he believed, if they went closely into 
the matter, that it would be found that a greater amount 
of mental effort was necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
thorough proficiency in arithmetic than was afterwards 
necessary for the purpose of becoming an adept in the 
differential cailculus. And the importance of these ele- 
mentary branches of education could not be over-esti- 
mated. He would take an illustration from military 
matters. On one occasion a great militaiy general, ob- 
serving that the manner in which a number of raw 
recraite were performing their preliminary evolutions caused 
some derision, remarked, " You may be surprised that so 
much pains are taken about this, but let me tell you it is 
the goose-step that conquers kingdoms." So it was with 
reference to education. With regard to the resolution he 
had to move, he said their thanks wei'e particularly due 
to Mr. Chester, for no person could have explained to 
them, so fully and coiTectly as he had done, the advan- 
tages of the scheme of Examinations, instituted by the 
Society of Arts. 

The Hon. and Rev. G. Hastings seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was agreed to unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the noble Chairman, proposed by 
Mr. J. J. Gbippeb (the Mayor), and seconded by Mr. H. 
GiLBEETSON (the ex-Mayor), was earned unanimously ; 
and a subscription having been entered into for the pur- 
pose of liquidating the debt due to the treasurer, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 



but the expenditure of fuel was about 40 per cent, in favour 
of the disc. The conditions under which the trial wa» 
made were unfavourable to the experiment. She was not 
so readily started or so speedily stopped as the ordinary 
steamboats, but, perhaps, these disadvantages may disap- 
pear under moi'e favourable circumstances. The disc may 
be constracted of metal or wood, or of both in combina- 
tion, and several discs may be used on the same shaft, at 
convenient distances apail;. There were five plates on each 
side in this experiment. The advantages of the disc, as 
enumerated by the inventor, are the following : — 

1. It is less likely to be disabled in a storm or battle, 
and is therefore a safer propeller. 

2. There are no paddles or blades to agitate the water, 
and the boat is free from vibration. 

3. All the action of the propeller is in the direction in 
which the boat travels, and the motive powei being more 
perfectly utilised, a much greater rate of speed may be 
attained than has hitherto been deemed practicable. 

4. Its action is perpetual, and not intermittent. 

5. There is no backwater, or loss of power on that 
account. 

6. It is much less affected by wind and tide. 

7. It is the only propeller well suited for canals and 
shallow rivers. 

8. It may be used for small boats and other craft. 

9. It may be worked with lower power, and at great 
saving of fuel. 

10. It is of more simple construction, less costly, less 
liable to injury, and causes less wear and tear of the boat. 

There were present to witness the experiment : — Capt. 
Lovell, of the Peninsular and Oriental Company; Mr. 
Wright, Assistant-engineer-in-chief to the Admiralty ; 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Macrory, and Mr. Aston himself, the 
inventor and patentee. 



IN PAPEE-HANGINGS. 
M.B., M.A., &c., Peofessoe 



DISC WHEEL. 
On Tuesday, the 11th inst., an experiment of a novel 
mode of propulsion in steam navigation was made in a 
trip from Blackwall to Erith. The paddle-wheel and 
Screw -liave hitherto been the means employed for utilising 
steam power in navigation, but Mr. James Jones Aston, 
of the Middle Temple, has, it appears, taken out a patent 
for propelling steam-ships by a very different contrivance. 
A priori, the arrangement invented by Mr. Aston is the 
very last that would suggest itself to an observer, and the 
inventor himself candidly admits that both practical men 
and men of science ridiculed his idea when first pro- 
pounded. The steam-tug Saucy Jack — by no means a 
favourable boat for the success of the experiment — was 
propelled down the river at a rate of six knots an hour by 
the agency of a disc wheel, and with a far less expenditure 
of coal than if either paddles or screw had been used. The 
earliest objection to the locomotive was that it would not 
" bite " the rail, but the experiment soon proved the ob- 
jection to be worthless. It is still more difficult to con- 
ceive what hold a thin metal or wooden plate, not striking 
the water horizontally or obliquely, but cutting into it 
edgewise, like a knife, can have of the water. The di- 
ameter of the disc used in the experiment was 14 feet, 
with about two feet in the water. The thickness of the 
plate was only three-eighths of an inch, and it is asserted 
that the thinner the plate the greater the power. The 
engines of the tug were 30-inch, witli a stroke of 42. The 
greatest number of revolutions made was 47. In the trip 
down the river the pressure in the boilers was Gibs., and 
coming up 41I)S., the speed attained being about six knots. 
With the paddles the tug used to make about eight knots, 



ARSENIC 
By H. Lbtheby, M.15., M.A., &c., Peofessoe op 

CUEMISTBI AND TOXICOLOGY IN THE MbDICAL 

College of the London Hospital, and Ofpioeb of 

Health of the City of London. 

About three years ago public attention was directed to 
a circumstance, well known to men of science, that a 
large proportion of the arsenic sold in this countiy was 
used in the manufacture of a green pigment for paper- 
hangings. This fact was mentioned, on the authority of 
Dr. Taylor in the Times newspaper of the 6th of January, 
1858, and it forthwith excited a very wann discussion. 
On the one liand, manufacturers declared that as 
arsenical pigments were not in themselves volatile, and 
were, moreover, fixed to the paper by adhesive materials, 
they could not evaporate so as to infect the atmosphere of 
rooms, and be a source of danger. In support of this 
statement there was the testimony of chemists, founded 
on actual experiment, namely, that arsenic could not be 
volatilized from paper at any ordinary temperature, and 
that it could not be detected in the atmosphere of rooms 
covered with arsenical papers.* But on the other hand, 
there were the observations and experience of medical 
men, not merely in respect of the poisonous action of 
mineral green on those who are engaged in its manufacture, 
but also of the effects of the pigment on those who are 
occupied in handling green paper ,-|- and who are exposed 
to its influence in rooms covered with it.t All of which 



* Dugald Campbell, Phar. Journ., vol. xvii.. p. 520. Abel, 
Ibid, p. 556. and Phillips, /Wrf, vol. xviii. p. 25, and X &e. 
Afti, vol. vi., p. 606. 

t Ta)'lor, Phar. Journ., vol. xvii.. p. 556, and J.Soc, Arts, 
vol. vi.. p. 665. Hind, Phnr. Jonrn., vol. xviil. p. 224, 
Bincliardat, Annuaire de Tlierap., 1840. p. 209. 

X Hind, Lancet, 1857, vol. 1.. p. 193. and Med. Timet and 
Gaz.. May, 1857. p. 521. llulley, Timei, Jm. 11, 1858, and 
Phar. Jottrii., vol. xvii.. p. 428. Ibid, vol xix., 482. Lfincet, 
Jan. 0, 1S60, and Med. dr., Jan., 1860. p. 3*. I/orin«er, 
f Union Medicale. N<i. 118 (Oct. i. 1860). p. 26. Hamuli, 
Lrineet, Dec. 1, 1800, p. 535. Metcalfe, Ibid. p. 535, 
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■went to show that something is evolved from the pig- 
ment capable of producing the same class of effects as 
those which result from the operation of arsenic — 
namely, headache, dryness of the throat and tongue, 
nausea, irritation of the alimentary canal, great bodily 
depression, and various nervous disorders. Further 
investigation led to the discovery of arsenic in the dust of 
ixMms covered with such paper,* thus proving that, al- 
though the arsenical pigment was not volatile in a cliemi- 
cal sense, yet it became detached from the surface of the 
paper and was easily diffused through the atmosphere 
of the room. Still, as no , actual or undoubted case 
of poisoning had been clearly traced to it, it was well 
enough argued that all the effects attributed to arsenical 
paper might have arisen from other causes. At last, how- 
ever, the mischief has been followed to its source. A fatal 
case of poisoning by such paper has been the subject of me- 
dical investigation. The case is described by Dr. Met- 
calfe, in the Lancet of December 1, 1860, p. 535, and as 
the chemical part of the investigation has been in my 
hands, I here offer a brief outline of it. 

Clarence W.. King, the son of Mr. W. T. King, of 
Beresford-lodge, Highbrny, a child aged three and a half 
years, was taken unwell during the morning of Thursday, 
Nov. 1. He refused his breakfast, complained of chilli- 
ness, and was sick. At ten o'clock in the morning he was 
attacked with convulsions, and at 11 he was seen by Dr. 
Metcalfe, who found him in a semi-comatose state. His 
bowels were much relaxed, and were acting involuntarily. 
On visiting him again in the evening. Dr. Metcalfe was 
told that there had been convulsive tvvitchings of tlie face, 
and that he had been veiy feverish. On the following day, 
at seven in the morning, Dr. Metcalfe was hastily sum- 
moned to see another child, a sister, aged two and a half, 
who had been violently convulsed, accompanied with loud 
shrieks and severe dysenteric discliarge from the bowels. 
At that time, the little boy had become much worse ; he 
was almost in a state of asphyxia ; the surface of the body 
was cold, the pulse feeble, and the countenance livid. 
By the use of appropriate remedies he was somewhat 
relieved, but in the afternoon of the same day he 
was seized with violent tetanic convulsions ; and from 
that time there were alternations of repose and con- 
vulsive action, imtil the little sufferer died. This oc- 
curred thirty-eight hours after the commencement of 
the attack. At first. Dr. Metcalfe did not suspect the 
real cause of the mischief, but when the second child was 
attacked, it ocxiurred to him that the effects in both cases 
were due to the same cause, and were not the results of 
natural disease. His suspicions were further aroused by 
the circumstance that three months previously the chil- 
. dren had been attacked in a similar manner, and had re- 
covered after leaving the house for the sea-side. On in- 
quiry, he was told that they had, within the last few days, 
been playing with toys that were kept in the cupboard of a 
room lined with green paper ; and that a day or two pre- 
viously they had been amused by helping to clear out the 
cupboard, and that the little boy had been observed to suck 
a piece of lace which was found there. A large portion 
of the paper was at once removed, and sent to me for ex- 
amination. I found tliat it was an aiBenical paper, con- 
taining nearly fifty-two grains of arsenite of copper on a 
square foot, and the pigment was so loosely attached to 
the paper that it was removed by the slightest friction. 
The dust from about five square inches of the paper was 
capable of producing all the symptoms observed in the 
boy, and the pigment from a piece six inches .iquare would 
have sufficed for the death of two adiilt persons. 

On the following day the child's body was examined, 
and the organs wei-e fourid free from natural disease. The 
stomach and part of the liver were sent to me for analysis, 
and the results were the discovery of areenic and copper in 
both these organs. So clear was the entire history of the 

* Taylor, Pharmaceutical Journal, vol. xviil,, p. 653; vol. 
xviii., 417 ; and Jourti'xl of the Society of Arts, vol. vii., p. 98. 



case — as the previous attack — the symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning— the simultaneous effects in both children — the 
discoveiy of the poison in the dead body — and the ex- 
istence of arsenic and copper in such profusion on the 
paper of the cupboard — that the coroner's jury had no 
hesitation in returning a verdict that death had been caused 
by arsenic derived from the paper, and they added that 
the manufacturer had been guilty of very careless and 
culpable conduct. 

In the course of the last year or two I have had referred 
to me many cases of suspected poisoning by green paper, 
and on examining the paper have invariably noticed that 
in such cases the arsenical pigment is but loosely attached 
io the paper, and no doubt the effects have been produced 
by the mechanical removal of the pigment and the diffu- 
sion of it through the atmospbere of the room. It is 
very probable that this effect is due in a great degree to the 
heat and the acid product of burning gas ; for it has been 
frequently noticed that the poisonous action of the pig- 
ment is most clearly manifested in rooms lighted with 
gas. This may arise from the sulphurous acid, formed 
during the combustion of the gas, fixing itself within the 
porous texture of the paper, and becommg sulphuric acid, 
which soon destroys the adhesive matter that holds the 
pigment to the surface of the paper, and then the colour 
is easily brushed off. 

All green papers are not equally poisonous, for as the 
shades of tint are produced by mixing carbonate of lime or 
chalk with the arsenical green, the proportion of arsenic 
may vary from a mere trace to many grains on a square inch 
of paper. The largest quantity which I have ever found 
has been in the proportion of fifty7nine grains on a square 
foot. A piece of this paper three inches and a-half 
square, has enough arsenic upon it to destroy human life. 
As far as my investigations have gone, the flock never con- 
tains arsenic, but is dyed with comparatively inert ma- 
terials. It is the ground of the paper which is so danger- 
ous : and here I may mention that any green paj)er which 
gives a deep-blue solution when it is steeped in liquid 
ammonia is suspicious, for it then contains copper, and in 
all probability arsenic likewise. 



Im ®ffmspn^jna. 



ELECTBO-BLOCK PRINTING. 

Sir, — The germ of Mr. Cellins' process appears to have 
originated with Mr. J. Murdoch, who, on the 9th of March, 
1855, patented a " method of enlarging or reducing de- 
signs, maps, and other similar articles, also apparatus or 
machinery to be employed in the same." 

His mode of proceeding is thus described in his speci- 
fication : — " A tracing of the design is made on a sheet of 
gelatine, by means of a steel point or tracer, and the 
surface is covered with black or other colour in paste 
or in powder. The surface is then wiped clean from the 
powder, which, however, remains in the lines made by the 
tracer. The tracing, thus prepared, is applied, with the 
black or coloured side downwaids, to a sheet of caoutchouc 
(or other suitable elastic material), previously slightly . 
moistened, and by means of pressure the design is trans- 
fen-ed to the sheet of caoutchouc. This sheet is then 
stretched equally in every direction, imtil the design is 
enlarged to the desired dimensions. A sheet of paper, 
slightly moistened, is then placed upon the caoutchouc, 
and by pressure the design is transfeiTed from the latter to 
the paper. If the design is to be reduced orcontracted the 
cjioutchoue is to be stretched before the design is trans- 
ferred to it, and the design being transferred to it, the 
caoutchouc is allowed to shrink to the required dimen- 
sions and then transfeiTed by pressure to the paper as before . 
Another method of producing the design on the caoutchouc 
is, to make a tracing of it on paper with a steel pen and 
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with ink composed of lamp-black burnt and pounded 
with molasses. The process may be carried out by any 
suitable apparatus, but the following is particularly 
claimed : — It consists of a smooth circular metallic table, 
aupporied on four columns. A circular tray, of somewhat 
larger diameter than the table, and situated beneath it, is 
moveable vertically by means of a screw working in the 
boss of the tray, and is guided by the four columns which 
pass through holes in the tray. The screw is turned by a 
train of wheel work. The sheet of caoutchouc is spread 
over the table, and secm-ed to the tray by means of a ring 
bolted down upon the former. By drawing down the tray 
by means of the screw the required stretching of the 
caoutchouc is effected." 

It is singular that the official report of a method so closely 
bearing upon his own should not have been observed by 
Mr. Collins when " all the authorities were carefully looked 
into before his patent was obtained." 
I am, &o., 

WILLIAM STONES. 

December 8th, 1860. 



EFFECTS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 

Sib, — It would be presumption on my part to enter 
the lists with Mr. Mann on the subject of his able and im- 
portant paper, and it may appear equally piesumptuous 
or me to question the authority of writere of such popu- 
arity and repute as Johnston and Lewes. I may, how- 
ever, perhaps, be allowed to state a simple fact — that the 
■authority of these writers is more than questioned by the 
most able investigators of these subjects. Johnston's 
statements are cei'teinly positive and explicit, but he gives 
no detail of the experiments from which such conclusions 

re drawn. 

From further inquiries I find that Dr. E. Smith's ela- 
borate researches, published in the Transactions of the 
Hoyal Society, and Which he is still continuing, tend 
duectly to contradict Johnston's assertions ; and as, no 
doubt, Johnston's volumes have deservedly a place in many 
libraries where your Journal is read, it wiU not be out of 
place, perhaps, again to call attention to the subject, 
which is certainly one of general interest and importance. 
I am, &c., 

W. SYMONS. 

17, St. Uark'e-oreicent, RegeDt'a-puk, Dec. 6, 1860. 



IromMngs el InstMons. 



Maschestbb Mechanics' Institution. — Distribution 
or Prizes and Cebtipioates. — On Monday evening, !!Oth 
November, the distribution of the prizes and certificates 
awarded by the Society of Arts to the successful candidates 
among the members of the Manchester Mechanics' Institu- 
tion, at the recent examination, was made in the lecture 
iwim of the Institution. The proceedings were preluded 
by a social tea party of the members and friends. It was 
very fully attended. The chair was taken by Mr. Oliver 
Heywood, the President of the Institution, and the fol- 
lowing gentleman were also present :— Thomas Bazley, 
Esq. M.P., M. Curtis, Esq. (mayor), Eev. William Gaskell, 
Mr. John Peiser, Professor Newth, Mr. Robert Eumney, 
Dr. Macauley (U.S. consul), Eev. William Waterhou'se 
(Pi-estwich), Mr. H. E. Forrest, Mr. Lynde, Dr. Ame, 
Dr. John \\'atts, Mr. Samuel Greg, &c. &c. The Chair- 
man said it was perfectly true that of the members of the 
Institution, probably only 300 or 400 were students in 
the paiticular class of subjects for which the Society of 
Arts gave certificates of merit ; but he was anxious that 
they should all feel that they were members of one body. 
The successful students had done honour to the Institution ; 
let the members do honour to them. Before he consented 
to preside, they had invited Mr. Robert Chambers, one of 
two distingalshed brothers who had done so much solid 



good for the industrious classes, and Dr. Goodwin, Dean 
of Ely, to take tliat position. Failing in obtaining the 
attendance of these gentlemen, he had heartily accepted 
the invitation to preside, being anxious to make the meet- 
ing a friendly social gathering of their own members. In 
round numbers, they had now 1,600 or 1,700 members. 
Deducting those who attended the day classes, the number 
that reuiained would be about 1,100; and knocking off 
again 1(J0 or 150 honorary members, it would leave 800 
or 900, who formed the real body of those who were to be 
found in the reading and class rooms. The number of 
adult members was steadily increasing, which was a 
gratifying fact, inasmuch as it removed a reproach which 
was often urged against these institutions, that they were 
rarely attended by those for whom they were principally 
established. He wished to see a spirit of sociality more 
cultivated among them, and a greater sympathy felt for 
one another ; so that as each could exercise some influence, 
that influence should be used for the benefit of his fellows. 
Out of the 300 or 400 students in the subjects for which 
the Society of Ai'ts gave certificates, they had never sent 
more than 36 for examination, and 21 was the highest 
number that had passed an examination. The highest 
number of papers sent in was 42. The certificates of merit 
awarded to the members of this Institution this year did 
not compare favourably with those of the previous year. 
In 1859, 35 certificates were gained, and in 1860, only 31. 
Some of the members who had distinguished themselves 
last year had again earned certificates on this occasion. 
The Chairman, after giving some practical advice as to 
the course of study the student should puiBue, distributed 
the prizes and certificates. — Mr. Rumney then addressed 
the meeting, suggesting the establisliment of additional 
classes for the study of Greek, political economy, and 
mental philosophy. — Professor Newth spoke of the im- 
portance of intellectual culture being brought within the 
reach of all, irrespective of creed or sect. Knowledge 
should be as free and open as the light of Heaven. It 
was gratifying to find so many young men taking part in 
the examinations, and after the labours of the day em- 
ploying their leisure hours in hard study. Such young 
men might be excused if they preferred to walk in the 
lighter paths of literature ; but he hoped that the number 

of earnest workers would increase Mr. Samuel Greo 

spoke of the great power of the principle of association. — 
The chair was taken by the Mayor, and Mr. Bazley, M.P., 
proposed a vote of thanlcs to the chairman, expressing a 
hope that many would be found ready to come forward to 
undertake the gratuitous management of classes in the 
subjects mentioned by Mr. Eunmey. — Mr. John Heywood 
seconded the vote of thanks, which was carried by , accla- 
mation. — The Chairman having briefly responded, the 
proceedings were brought to a close. 



f CffmspnJtnts. 

Ebeatum. — In last No. of Journal, page 48, col. 2, line 29, 
for ** Kailway audits,*' read "Rent-day audits;" and page 49, 
col. 2, line 17, for " maximum" read " minimum." 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MON. ...British Architects. P. 

Medic.il, 8|. Dr. Cockle, " On'some polnta of the pathology, 
dingnosiei, nud Treucment of InfiuMcienoy of the Aortic 
Viilves, eepRCiallj in connecr.ion with auddeii death." 
TdeS. ...Civil Engineer.', 8. Annual General Meeting. 

£tatiitieal, 8. Mr. J. T. Hammack, " On the Inleriatioual 
Statisiical Congress, Loodou, I860.'' 

Pathological, 8. 
Wed. ...London Xostitutton, 7. 

Society of Arts, 8. Mr. A. J. Tanslej, " On the Straw 
Plait Trade." 

Geological, «. (ntirlintrton House.) 1. Mi-. T. F. Jamieson, 
'MJu the Geologic-il Structuieof the South-wt-gtern High- 
lands of Scotland." 2. dor. lliigh Mitchell, "On the 
Old Red,Sai:dston« of Foiftnhlre and Kincardioeihire."' 
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JOURNAL OP THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, DEOEMBBa 14, 1860. 



TBnBS...Ho.v. Soc. Club, 6. 

Numisir.atlo, 7. 

LiDttjBan, 8. 1. Dr OobboU, '* On Entozoa," with experi- 
ments. 2. Mr. M. T. Masters. ** On Pro)i6c:ttion in 
Kluwers; especially on the form known as Median Pro- 
liflcatlon." 

Chemical, 8. 1. Dr. Roscoe, " On the absorption cf gases." 
2. Dr. ISence Jonea, " On sugar in urine." 

Rojal, gj. 

Antiquaries, 8}. 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 



IFPLIOITIORS rOB PITIHTS AMD rROTIIOTIOIt ALLOWIB. 

IFrom Gaulle, December 1th, I860.] 

Dated 21lli October, 1860. 
£. Booth and Mnjor South, Manchester— Imp. in tnaohtner; or 
apparatus for flnlshin; cotton, linen, silk, and other fabrics 
and materials. 

Datedilh November, 1860. 
, E. Salisbury, Preston — An improved mixture or solution to be 
applied to pickerd, pickii g-barde, strspd, sole leather, and 
such like materials, in order to harden them and render 
them more lasting. 

Dated tlh Kovember. 1860. 
P. W. Rennel, Plumsteid, Kent-Imp. in the metliod of, and 
apparatus for, treating gteen, seraigreen, or undried Tcge* 
tables or plants, in orJerto reduce tbeirfibrous portions to a 
pulp, and also in th.e applicaMo:i of the said pulp when so 
made to the msnufactura of paper. 

Dated \3lh November, 1860. 
V. V. Williams, 13, Crosby-row, Walwurth-road, Surrey — An 
improved method uf coii:!tructiog stands for cameras, tele- 
scopes, surveying and other instruments, parts of which are 
applicable to other purposes. 

Dated \5lli November, 1860. 
2800. J. Crooke, Mancliester- Certain imps, in the method or means 
of packing bales of g^ods or merchandize by means of the 
hydraulic press. 

A. Henry, Edinburgh— Imp. in rifled Ire-arms. 

Dated \6th November, 1860. 

B. G. Drewe, Chelsea— Imp. in propellicg Tessels, and lu the 
apparatus or mechanism for the tame. 

J. B. Moorguet, 6, Rue Boucher, Paris — Imp. in lire-arms and 
ordnance, and in projectiles used therewith. 

B. Bodmer, 2, Thnvies-lnn, Holbirn— Imp, in macliincry or 
apparatus for folding, and for folding and stitching theets of 
paper and other material. (A com.) 

Dated lltk November, 1860. 

T. M. Jones, Fincbley.comn.on, Middlesex— An Improved ap- 
paratus for containing, igniting, and holding wax taper and 
otljcr mat'ihe^. 

B. MacFarlane, Glasgow— Imp. In cameras such at are used by 
photogr.iphers. 

Dated nth November, 1860. 
W.E.Newton, 66, Chancery-Jane— Improved means of and 
apparatus for supplying a<r to the furnace or furnaces, or to, 
the flre-rooms of steam vegaels by means of the paddle 
wheeii. (A com.) 

Da<«<f 20M November, 1860. 
B. A. Brooman, 106, Fleet-street — Imp. in stoppers for bot- 
tles, jars, and other li>(e articles, parts of which are appli- 
cable as fastenings. (Acorn.) 



2624, 



2>32, 



VM. 



2»J2. 



2802. 

28U. 
3816. 
2818. 

3830, 
2832, 

38i0. 

2812. 



DateA 2let November, 1860. 

2816. B. D. Pocbin, Oakfield-huuse, Salford— An ImprOTed- mate 
ilal fot* building and other purposes. 

2848. G. li. Call, Southampton— Imp. in the manu&ctnreotmanure. 

2852. J. Crossley, Todmordeu, Yorkshire— Imp. in meant or appa- 
ratus for moulding iron or other metals. 

2896. Ii. IlUnemann, Broadstreet-bulldings, London— Improved 
means whereby engine drivers and persons in charge of, or 
attending to, railway trains, may obtain Intelligence or In* 
formation for Increased safetr in travelling. 

Dated iJnd November, 1860. 
2899. J. Henry, Buchanan-street, Glasgow— Imp. in printing warpi 
and in apparatus for the same. 

2860. T. II. Keble, Murga'e, Kent— Imp. in Sre-arms. 

2861. W. H. Ritlston, Keele, near Newcastle-under-Lyne — Imp, III 

the maiiufaotun)* of hydrate or soda. 
2863. W. F. Lovick, Thorpe, near Norwich— An improved bridl* 

bit, which he terms a check-snaffle bit, for rentraining 

vicious or hard-mouthed horses with greater facility than 

with any other bit. 
2866. D. Auld, Glasgow— Imp. in regulating the pressure and flow of 

fluids. 





Patents Bkiled. 




r,R'0»i Ottxette, Lecember 7th, 1860.1 




December Iti. 


1438. A. Barnslcy. 


1416. 


G. Joslin, H. C. JosUn, 


1698. E. Formby. 




and J. Joslin. 


1602. J. Johnson. 


1427. 


W.Johnson &I, Adamson. 


1764. C. C.J. Gul&oy 


1430. 


P. Salmon. 


1894. J. Lancelott. 


143;. 


B. Sommelet. 


2260. W. E. Newton. 


1434. 


J. B. Farrar and J. Farrar. 


•i2»S. R. Mushet. 


1436. 


T. 0. Yates. 


2426. B. Samuelson. 


1464. 


W. Harding. 


2631. D. A. Leyshon. 


1473. 


W. Clark. 






[FromGaxtUe, December Iia, 1860.1 




December nth. 


1708. W. B. Newton. 


1433. 


T. Redwood. 


ITC9. A. V. Newton. 


1439. 


J. Clarke. 


1791. A. V. Newton. 


1449. 


W. Weston. 


1861. 0. D. Hedley. 


1462. 


C. P. Coles. 


1936. A. V. Newton. 


1463. 


K. A. Brooman. 


2060. J. Newall. 


14SS. 


W. Dray and R. Gardiner. 


2347. J. H. Johnson. 


1470. 


£. Deane and W. D. Mamb. 


2365. R. Hushet. 


1494. 


H. Wimball. 


2378. J. T. Babinaoa, 


1940. 


J. H. Johnson. 


2441. J. H. Johnson. 


1593. 


H. Cartwright. 


2479. J. 8Ur<MtBr. 


1972. 


J. Sale. 





Patdbts OS WBIOH lai BTAMr DoTT or £60 HAS uss Paio. 
rProm ataetU, Deeember 1th. 1860.] 



December 6tiu 
3020. W. T. Henley. 



December 3rd. 
3005. J. Buchanan. 

December ith. 
3067. J. M. Priand. 

\_From Gaxette, Deeember lltt, 1860.1 
December m. I December ith. 

3030. J. Harris. 3342. T. W. Wlllett. 

I 3063. S. Biggin and J. Biggin. 

Patents os which tbb Stamp Dott of iioo has bbxr Paid. 
[From GmeUe, December "Ith. 1860.1 
December tth, I December »th. 

2823. M. A. Muir. 2834. W.E. Oaine. 

2839. A. V. Newton. I 2837. J. Bernard. 

2912. J. B. Puc<l. I 



LIST OF DESIGNS FOR ARTICLES OF UTILITY RBftlSTBRED. 



No. in the 
fiesistrj. 



Date of 
Registration. 



Nov. 9 



4302 


t> 


19 


4303 


ft 


16 


4304 




16 


43U6 




16 


4306 


It 


19 


4307 




21 


4308 


tt 


23 


4309 


1* 


23 


4310 


„ 


27 


4311 


Deo 


1 


4312 




3 


4313 




4 


4314 


„ 


7 


431C 


.. 


8 



Title. 



Improved Fickle Fork 

(The Segment Table,being a Stand tol 
< apply to Endorsing and Embossing \ 

(, Presses } 

The Gun Knife-Cleaner 

j KniKht's Gold Leaf Receiver to prevent 1 

X superfluous leaf being wasted j 

Improved Ship or Bouse Lantern 

H. Fence Standard 

(A Drinking Flask, to be called thel 

\ Binemon's Flask J 

Safety Bow for Watch Pendents 

A Revolving Disc for Boot Graters 

Parsgcn Trouiert 

Kack Pulley 

A Vclunteer Satdwlch Box 

Cigar Holder 

Towel Holder 

Adjustable Fastening for Plough Coulters. 
Hone Cloth or Bklit 



Proprietors' Name. 



Sherwood and Barrett ...» .. 

Matirice Samuel Johnson 

Robert James Ransom*.. 

Cbarlci Jolinton Knight 

P. J. Marshall 

Kennan and Sona m 

FarwigandCo. 

Ellis, Brothers _ 

Gervaise Hushe 

William Chcsworth Caldwell 

William Tonks and Sons .... 

John Freeman 

John Webb 

Kichard Telford .., 

Tasker and Sons 

John BargntTei and San ..... 



Addreas. 



52, Gt. Hampton-Street, Blrnjlngbam. 

(3, Wardell-terrace, Doctors'-com. 
X mons,.E.C. 

Ipawich. 

53, Loiidon-wall, E.C. 

32, TrevlUe-street, Plymonlh. 

18 and 19, Flibamble-stieet, Dublin. 

6S, 'Vntling-itreet, E.C. 

Higib'Strtot, Exeter. 

(ilencslrne Abbey, Lismorc, Ireland. 

/ 19, King's-place, Commei«ial-ro<d, 

X St. George's East, E. 

birmirgham. 

S3, St. Uartln'>-lanr, W.C. 

il, Aldermanbury, h.C. 

16, Wrottesley-sireet, Uirmli gham, 

Waterloo Iron Works, AnCover. 

Carlisle. - 



